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Facilitator’s 

Outline 



About the 

Facilitator’s Outline 



This training module contains a facilitator’s oudine designed to 
assist instructors as they plan and prepare to teach the content of 
this course. The oudine provides overviews of each chapter which 
include: 

• Chapter goals to be accomplished by students. 

• Materials necessary to teach each chapter including transpar- 
encies, supplemental readings, etc. 

• Discussion questions to facilitate class lectures and discussions. 

• Topics to be covered in each section. 

• Activities to be completed by students both in and out of class. 

These items are the same as those appearing in the outside 
margins of the facilitator’s edition of this module. The discussion 
and activity notes, and answers to activity questions, appear in the 
facilitator’s edition only — they do not appear in the students’ edi- 
tion. The text, however, is the same in both. In some cases, the dis- 
cussions and activities may have been abbreviated in this outline, 
but provide the same basic information as it appears within the 
context of the chapter. 

This can outline be used when planning lessons. It is a good 
idea to read through the outline before using it for instruction in 
order to know what to expect and learn how the material is tied 
together. 

This module contains everything you will need to present the 
material: transparency masters and activity handouts are all in- 
cluded. The content of this module is based on a training series 
piloted in 1993 by Hutchinson Technical College in Hutchinson, 
Minnesota. Because of this, many references are specific to 
Minnesota’s school and social service systems. We encourage in- 
structors located in other states to replace the Minnesota specific 
information with information more relevant to their state. 
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Chapter 1 

Behavior & the Environment 



Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Demonstrate an ability to identify behaviors in an observable 
and measurable way. 

• Recognize consequences and antecedents of behaviors and 
understand their affect on behavior. 

• Define and recognize five learning principles related to learn- 
ing new or strengthening existing behaviors. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparencies 1. 1-1.8 

• Overhead projector 

Section 1: What is Behavior? 



Topics Covered 

• Definition of behavior 

• What goes on before and after behaviors occur? 

Discussion 1 

What is the definition of behavior? Why is it important to define 
behavior in measurable and observable terms? 

Activity 1 

Ask students to identify the behaviors in each of the three ex- 
amples in this activity. Students will complete the activity individu- 
ally and then discuss their answers with the class. 

Approximate time: 1 0 minutes. 

Discussion 2 

What is the difference between an antecedent and a consequence? 
How do antecedents and consequences affect or influence behav- 
ior? Ask the class to share examples of consequences and anteced- 
ents. Discuss the A-B-C model. 

Activity 2 

Ask students to identify the antecedents and consequences in each 
of the three examples in this activity. Students will complete the 
activity individually and then discuss their answers with the class. 
Ask students how these antecedents and consequences affected or 
influenced the behavior. 

Approximate time: 1 0 minutes. 
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Section 2: Using Consequences When 
Teaching New Behaviors 

Topics Covered 

• Positive reinforcement 

• Negative reinforcement 

• Punishment 

• Extinction 

Discussion 1 

How can consequences be used to teach new or strengthen exist- 
ing behaviors. How can consequences be added or removed for 
situations to facilitate learning behaviors? What is the difference 
between positive and negative reinforcement? Why do they always 
increase the likelihood the behavior will increase in the future? 

Discussion 2 

What is punishment? Is punishment always a negative approach 
to behavior? How can extinction be used to decrease behavior in 
a positive way? 

Activity 1 

For each example in this activity, have students provide answers to 
fill in the blanks. As students answer each question, record their 
responses on a transparency. After each example, wipe the trans- 
parency clean or have several blank transparencies ready. 
Approximate time: 20 minutes. 

Section 3: Using Antecedents When 
Teaching New Behaviors 

Topics Covered 

• What antecedents tell us 

• A definition of stimulus control 

• Three rules of stimulus control 

Discussion 1 

How do antecedents signal us when and when not to exhibit a 
behavior? How may behaviors change when antecedents change 
in a situation? Discuss reasons why it’s in someone’s best interest 
to understand the antecedents in a situation. 

Discussion 2 

How can stimulus control be useful in teaching new behaviors? 
Discuss the three rules of stimulus control. 

10 
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Activity 1 

Ask students to read each scenario in this activity and determine 
whether or not stimulus control has been established. If it hasn't, 
students will specify what needs to change in order for stimulus 
control to be met. The activity may be done in small groups with 
students sharing their results with the rest of the class upon 
completion. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes . 



Chapter 2 

Creating Positive Learning 
Experiences 

Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Identify and define different types of reinforcers. 

• Select and evaluate reinforcers based on the effectiveness, tim- 
ing, size, and schedule of the reinforcement. 

• Identify ways to create positive learning experiences. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparencies 2. 1-2.3 

• Overhead projector 

Section 1: Guidelines for Creating 
Positive Learning Experiences 



Topics Covered 

• Making environments more reinforcing 

• Choosing tasks at which students can succeed 

• Giving students control over activities 

• Balancing preferred and non-preferred activities 

• Reinforcing students often 

• Providing positive rather than negative reinforcement 

Discussion 1 

What strategies can be used to create a positive learning environ- 
ment for students? How do positive learning experiences affect mo- 
tivation, morale, and behavior? Ask students to share examples of 
how they have successfully created positive experiences for students. 
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Activity 1 

Ask students to observe how the six guidelines are or are not used 
in their own work environment (for students and employees) . Stu- 
dents who aren’t presently working can talk to someone at a local 
school or their child’s daycare, or to a friend to find out how these 
guidelines are incorporated into their work setting. They should 
note the effects these guidelines have on behavior, morale, and 
motivation. Students can summarize their findings and bring 
them to share in the next class. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes. 

Section 2: Developing a Positive Reinforcement Plan 



Topics Covered 

• Improving communication through positive reinforcement 

• Types of reinforcement 

• Identifying possible reinforcers 

• Determining the effectiveness of reinforcers 

• Continued assessment of reinforcers 

• Scheduling of reinforcers 

Discussion 1 

How does positive reinforcement facilitate and improve commu- 
nication between instructors and learners? What types of rein- 
forcements can be used when using positive reinforcement with 
students? How do you select appropriate reinforcements? 

Discussion 2 

How do you evaluate the effectiveness of reinforcers? Why is the 
timing and schedule of reinforcement important? What types of 
schedules work best with particular behaviors? 

Activity 1 

Use the instructions in the text to guide students through this 
role-play activity in which they examine some effective and inef- 
fective ways of delivering reinforcement. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes. 

Activity 2 

Have students use the Reinforcement Evaluation Form to assess how 
reinforcement is used in the school or organization at which they 
work. Follow the instructions in the text. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes. 
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Chapter 3 

An Overview to Challenging 
Behavior 



Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Recognize physiological conditions and demonstrate an abil- 
ity to minimize their affect on behavior. 

• Recognize environmental conditions and demonstrate an abil- 
ity to minimize their affect on behavior. 

• Identify typical functions of challenging behavior. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparencies 3. 1-3.5 

• Overhead projector 

Section Is The Cost-Benefit Analysis 
of Changing Behavior 



Topics Covered 

• When is it appropriate to change a person’s behavior? 

• The cost benefit analysis 

Discussion 1 

When is it appropriate to try to change a person’s behavior? How do 
you do a cost-benefit analysis of a person’s behavior? What are some 
good reasons to stop a person from behaving in a particular way? 

Section 2: The Three Factor Theory 



Topics Covered 

• The three factor theory 

• Physiological conditions 

• Minimizing physiological conditions 

• Environmental conditions 

• Minimizing environmental conditions 

• Functions of challenging behavior 

Discussion 1 

What are physiological and environmental factors? How do they 
influence the way a person behaves? How can physiological and 
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environmental factors be minimized? What effect might this have 
on behavior? 

Discussion 2 

What are common functions challenging behaviors often serve for 
people? 

Activity 1 

Ask students to list the possible functions of the behaviors listed 
in the eight examples listed in this activity. Students may work in- 
dividually or in pairs, sharing their answers with the class when 
finished. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes. 



Chapter 4 

Alternatives to Challenging 
Behavior 



Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Demonstrate an understanding of how to pinpoint challeng- 
ing behaviors. 

• Identify strategies for teaching alternative behaviors. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of managing reinforcements. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparencies 4. 1-4.6 

• Overhead projector 

Section 1: Putting it in Practice 

Topics Covered 

• Pinpointing behavior 

• Determining the function of behavior 

• Selecting alternative behavior 

• Teaching the new behavior 

• Managing reinforcements 

• Differential reinforcement 

• Guidelines for differential reinforcement 
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Discussion 1 

Why are challenging behaviors so difficult to change? How do you 
pinpoint a behavior? Why is pinpointing an important first step in 
the process of teaching alternative behaviors? 

Activity 1 

Students will read a list of 20 words and choose whether or not the 
behaviors are both measurable and observable. If the answer is no, 
students will provide alternative behaviors under the “example” 
column. The first 10 will be done as a practice exercise, with the 
second 10 done as an individual activity. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes . 

Discussion 2 

Why is it important to determine the function of a challenging 
behavior? What questions should you ask yourself when determin- 
ing the function of behavior? What common characteristics 
should you look for when choosing alternative behaviors to teach? 

Discussion 3 

How can challenging behaviors be anticipated and minimized? 
Why should we teach alternative behaviors the students already 
know and serve a function? What teaching strategies should be 
used when teaching alternative behaviors? 

Activity 2 

Using the instructions in the text, have students individually com- 
plete the exercise on limiting reinforcement, and then review 
their answers as a group. 

Approximate time: 1 0 minutes . 

Activity 3 

Have students separate into small groups to complete the small 
group activity, following the directions in the text. 

Approximate time: 20 minutes. 

Section 2: Overcoming Avoidance 



Topics Covered 

• Basing teaching decisions on long-term progress 

• Making environments reinforcing 

• Programs to decrease avoidance responses 

• Making behavior contracts for alternative behaviors 
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Activity 1 

Ask students to work in small groups on strategies for decreasing 
avoidance responses, completing the exercises and reporting re- 
sults to the class. 

Approximate time: 1 0 minutes. 



Chapter 5 

Using Behavioral 
Interventions with Students 



Chapter Goals 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the difference between ex- 
empted, prohibited, and regulated procedures. 

• Demonstrate how to use regulated procedures. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the steps to take in an emer- 
gency situation. 

Necessary Materials 

• Transparencies 5. 1-5.3 

• Overhead projector 

Section 1: What Behavioral Interventions 
Can & Cannot be Used with Students 

Topics Covered 

• Exempted, prohibited, and regulated procedures 

• Assessment 

• Parental consent 

• Time-out 

• Independent review committee 

Discussion 1 

What is a deprivational or aversive procedure? What is the difference 
between prohibited, regulated, and exempted procedures? How 
are regulated procedures used in the schools? What steps must be 
taken before a regulated procedure can be implemented? 
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Activity 1 

Have students use the Assessment Summary Checklist to work in 
groups to address all six items on the list Answers may be based 
on an imaginary student or loosely on individuals with whom stu- 
dents have worked. Remind students that if they decide to base 
their answers on real students they must keep all names confiden- 
tial. Students will share their answers with the class upon comple- 
tion of the activity. 

Approximate time: 30 minutes. 

Section 2: What To Do in an Emergency 

Topics Covered 

• Six step emergency procedure 

Activity 1 

Have students work in small groups to brainstorm ways that emer- 
gency situations can be prevented before they occur. When 
finished, groups will share their ideas with the class. 

Approximate time: 15 minutes. 

Discussion 1 

Why are positive procedures always preferential to aversive ones? 
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An Introduction to the 
Curriculum 



The need for paraprofessionals to work with persons who have 
disabilities has been growing in recent years. Increasing numbers 
of persons with a range of disabilities are now living in small resi- 
dential settings in our communities, attending regular classes in 
neighborhood schools, holding jobs in local businesses, and par- 
ticipating in community recreation and social activities. There is a 
great need for paraprofessionals to provide the services and sup- 
ports these individuals need for community living. 

By employing paraprofessionals, educational and other ser- 
vices for persons with disabilities are able to expand and improve 
the quality of assistance they provide. Some of the benefits para- 
professionals offer schools, agencies, and individuals with disabili- 
ties are the following: 

• Expanded learning opportunities for persons with disabilities. 

• More individualized instruction. 

• Increased planning time for educators, supervisors, and others. 

• Better monitoring and evaluation of persons with disabilities. 

• Greater consistency in services. 

• Improved parent-school relationships. 

• Greater involvement of persons with disabilities in education 
and other settings in the community at large. 

• Increased transportation assistance for individuals with 
disabilities. 

• Expanded vocational skill development for individuals with 
disabilities. 



To the Facilitator 

Be sure to have current 
state legislation, definitions, 
and guidelines to share with 
participants. They should 
be familiar with the re- 
sources existing to support 
their work. 



The Role of Today’s Paraprofessional 

Paraprofessionals who work with individuals with disabilities have 
a variety of roles and definitions, depending on the environment 
in which they work. For example, one definition of educational 
paraprofessionals includes the following: 

A paraprofessional is an employee: 

• Whose position is either instructional in nature or who deliv- 
ers other direct services to individuals and/ or their parents. 

• Who works under the supervision of a professional staff mem- 
ber who is responsible for the overall management of the pro- 
gram area including the design, implementation and evalua- 
tion of instructional programs and the individual’s progress. 
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Activity 1 

Have students get in groups 
to discuss their experiences 
in paraprofessional roles 
and the changes they have 
seen. Those students who 
haven’t worked as parapro- 
fessionals can share their 
beliefs about para roles. Or- 
ganizing the groups to in- 
clude both types of partici- 
pants will increase under- 
standing of the type of roles 
paraprofessionals have. 



Paraprofessionals provide services in the following areas: 

• Educational programs 

• Physical therapy 

• Occupational therapy 

• Speech therapy 

• Recreation programs 

• Early intervention and preschool programs 

• Social work/case management 

• Parent training/ child-find programs 

• Vocational training programs and job coaching 

• Community programs 

• Transition and school-to-work 

Paraprofessionals are typically different from professionals in the 
amount of education, certification required for the job, degree of 
responsibility, and extent of supervision required. 

Because the support of paraprofessionals is so essential to the 
success of individuals with disabilities, this module is dedicated to 
improving and enhancing skills for paraprofessionals. 



Information in The Role of Today *s Paraprofessional adapted from: Pickett, A.L. 
(1997). Paraeducators in school settings: Framing the issues. In Pickett, A.L. 8c 
Gerlach, K (Eds.) Supervising paraeducators in school settings: A team approach (page 
4) . Austin, TX: PRO-ED. Copyright 1997 by PRO-ED, Inc. Adapted and reprinted 
by permission. 



About the Module 

Whether you have years of experience working with persons who 
have disabilities or are just beginning, there are probably many 
questions you have about the role of a paraprofessional. Some con- 
cerns and questions will be very specific to your work setting, while 
others will be more general. This module will cover both. 

This curriculum is primarily for paraprofessionals who are (or 
will be) working in educational settings (i.e., special and general 
education). It will, however, also be useful for those in direct ser- 
vice settings, such as vocational programs and residential settings. 

The training you are about to begin will not only address the 
current reality for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities, but more importantly, the challenges for the future in 
your career as a paraprofessional. Paraprofessionals aren’t ex- 
pected to have a total understanding of all the concepts in these 
modules, but the paraprofessional who has a working knowledge 
of these core concepts will be most effective. 
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Philosophy & Key Beliefs 

This module was developed using a general philosophy including 
six key beliefs for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities. Those beliefs include: 

• The individual with a disability is the ultimate locus of control and 
is the most important member in the decision-making process. 

• The family is the other primary locus of control. Family in- 
volvement is essential in any decision-making process. 

• The team concept is essential in setting up a plan with an indi- 
vidual. This team includes the individual, the family, and all 
those working with the individual, including the paraprofes- 
sional. The paraprofessional is an essential link between what 
is and what can be for the individual. The best follow-through 
on any plan comes from teamwork. 

• The community should be the basis for all training, as much 
as possible. This means that, whether offering real-life ex- 
amples in the classroom or working in real life situations in the 
community, the focus must be on the most natural setting and 
support possible. This is essential so the individual can make 
connections between what is being learned on a daily basis and 
the real world. This will help the individual generalize the ex- 
perience to similar situations in his or her life. 

• Inclusion is the goal. This means that individuals with disabili- 
ties should be included in the mainstream of society - work, 
school, and recreation. Devotion to such a model will create 
the most positive results for the individuals and society as a 
whole. Inclusion suggests that we can and will all benefit by 
learning to work and live side by side with each other. 

• The most effective paraprofessional will be the individual who has 
a good self-esteem and is able to be assertive. The assertive para- 
professional is able to ask for support and guidance from staff. 



Minnesota Paraprofessional Consortium 



Discussion 1 



The Minnesota Paraprofessional Consortium has recently devel- 
oped and published some important information related to para- 
professionals, including new legislation, guiding principles, and 
core and specialized competencies. This information can be 
found in Appendix B at the back of this module. While some of 
the information is specific to Minnesota, much of it is applicable 
to paraprofessionals across the country. 



Review with students the in- 
formation from the Minne- 
sota Paraprofessional Con- 
sortium, found in Appendix 
B. Be sure to discuss the 
new core competencies and 
how paraprofessionals can 
incorporate them into their 
daily work lives. 
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After the Training 

You will leave this training with more information about parapro- 
fessionals than you had when you started. It’s important to remem- 
ber that no matter how much knowledge you have about your job, 
the individuals you work with are your greatest trainers. Each one 
is unique and has his or her own interests and needs. The greatest 
responsibility you have is to listen to those interests and needs, re- 
member what you have learned, ask what is needed, and use that 
information in your working relationship and responsibilities. 

Therefore, use this training as a basis and build your skills from 
this point, drawing upon each setting and individual. Whether 
consumer, student, teacher, supervisor, principal, director, or su- 
perintendent, you will learn from each. With each setting and situ- 
ation, your confidence, ability, and skills will continue to grow. Re- 
member, this training is only as good as the degree to which you 
use what you learn; seek assistance so you can “do what you know.” 
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Introduction 



Why do people behave the way they do? What motivates people to 
change their behavior? Is it possible to teach positive behaviors to 
replace negative ones? Before any of these questions can be an- 
swered, you must be able to identify the specific behaviors you 
want to teach or change. In addition, you must also be aware of 
the environmental factors that accompany those behaviors - 
what’s going on before, during, and after behaviors occur. This 
chapter will focus on the relationship between behaviors and the 
environmental factors that affect them. 

Upon completing this chapter you should be able to: 

• Demonstrate an ability to identify behaviors in an observable 
and measurable way. 

• Recognize consequences and antecedents of behaviors and 
understand their effect on behaviors. 

• Define and recognize five learning principles related to learn- 
ing new or strengthening existing behaviors. 



Section 1 

What is Behavior? 

Discussion 1 



Behavior defined as any act which is both observable and mea- 
surable. Observable means that one can see and describe the behav- 
ior as it occurs. For example, you can see Stuart throw the ball or 
watch Robin as she practices the piano. Measurable means that one 
can count or measure the intensity (strength) and duration of the 
behavior. For example, you can measure how many times Stuart 
throws the ball or the distance he threw it or you can time how 
many minutes Robin practices the piano. 

Describing behaviors in measurable and observable ways is 
important because it enables you to communicate with others 
about those behaviors. If your supervisor asks you to count the 
number of times Sian drops her pencil in an hour, you will be able 
to do so because “dropping a pencil” is an observable and measur- 
able behavior. On the other hand, if you’re asked to count the 
times Sian gets angry in an hour, you will have a more difficult 
time. How will you know when Sian is angry? What behaviors will 
indicate that she’s angry? In this case it might be better to count 
the number of times Sian stomps her feet during the hour: stomp- 
ing feet is a behavior that can both be measured and observed. 



What is the definition of be- 
havior? Why is it important 
to define behavior in mea- 
surable and observable 
terms? 

Show Transparency 1.1 
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Activity 1 

Ask students to identify the 
behaviors in each of the 
three examples in this activ- 
ity. Students will complete 
the activity individually and 
then discuss their answers 
with the class. 



Discussion 2 

What is the difference be- 
tween an antecedent and a 
consequence? How do ante- 
cedents and consequences 
affect or influence behav- 
ior? Ask the class to share 
examples of consequences 
and antecedents. Discuss 
the A-B-C model. 
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Identifying Behaviors 

Look at three examples of situations and identify the behavior in 
each example. 

• Example 1: Fred sees a cookie on a plate on the table. He picks the 
cookie up and eats it. The cookie tastes good and he picks up and eats 
another one. 

Behavior: 



• Example 2: Wayne sees a girl in the hall. He asks her for a kiss. She 
slaps him. He doesn’t ask for a kiss in the hall again. 

Behavior: 



• Example 3: Maggie sees the flag up on the mailbox. She goes to check 
the mail. There is no mail. She doesn’t check the box again until the 
flag is down. 

Behavior: 



What Goes on Before & After a Behavior Occurs 

In assisting individuals to learn and use behaviors, an understand- 
ing of the relationship between behavior and the things that go 
on before and after the behavior is very important. Occurrences 
in an individual’s environment provide signals to the individual 
about when to act. What happens before and after a given behav- 
ior determines whether the person will use the same behavior in 
the future. Considering these factors is important when you’re 
either teaching a new behavior or helping an individual to learn 
when to use an existing behavior. 

Antecedents 

Antecedents are conditions, events, or objects that precede 
behaviors and direcdy cause those behaviors to occur. For ex- 
ample, if someone gives you a cookie (an action), you’re likely to 
eat it. In this instance, receiving the cookie is the antecedent which 
preceded the behavior of eating. 

Consequences 

Although many things happen after a behavior, consequences 
result direcdy from the behavior. For example, if you press a se- 
lection button after putting money in a soda machine, you get a 
soda. In this instance, getting the drink is the consequence that 
resulted from your button-pressing behavior. Other things may 
happen - someone may talk to you, a fire alarm may ring, or there 
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may be a total eclipse of the sun. None of these later occurrences 
are results of pressing the beverage button and aren’t necessarily 
consequences (unless they happen repeatedly as a result of push- 
ing the button). 

The A-B-C Model 

What’s the difference between an antecedent and a consequence? 
The important points to consider are that the antecedent comes 
before the behavior and signals whether or not to act, and the 
consequence comes after the behavior and acts as a motivation to 
behave. Antecedents, behaviors, and consequences can be ar- 
ranged in a logical A-B-C order: 

A — ► B — ► C 

Antecedent Behavior Consequence 

In the A-B-C model, the behavior is the action the person takes 
when he or she sees, hears, or feels the antecedents. 

Identifying Consequences & Antecedents 

Look at the three examples examined in Activity 1. Identify the 
consequence and antecedent in each example. How does each af- 
fect or influence the behavior? 

• Example 1 : Fred sees a cookie on a plate on the table. He picks the 
cookie up and eats it. The cookie tastes good and he picks up and eats 
another one. 

Antecedent: 

Consequence: 

• Example 2: Wayne sees a girl in the hall. He asks her for a kiss. She 
slaps him. He doesn’t ask for a kiss in the hall again. 

Antecedent: 

Consequence: 

• Example 3: Maggie sees the flag up on the mailbox. She goes to 
check the mail. There is no mail. She doesn’t check the box again until 
the flag is down. 

Antecedent: 

Consequence: 
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Activity 2 

Ask students to identify the 
antecedents and conse- 
quences in each of the 
three examples in this activ- 
ity. Students will complete 
the activity individually and 
then discuss their answers 
with the class. Ask students 
how these antecedents and 
consequences affected or 
influenced the behavior. 



4 Behavior & the Environment 



Discussion 1 

How can consequences be 
used to teach new or 
strengthen existing behav- 
iors? How can conse- 
quences be added or re- 
moved for situations to fa- 
cilitate learning behaviors? 
What is the difference be- 
tween positive and negative 
reinforcement? Why do 
they always increase the 
likelihood that the behavior 
will increase in the future? 

Show Transparency 1.4 
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Section 2 

Using Consequences When 
Teaching New Behaviors 

People learn new behaviors - both positive and negative - as a re- 
sult of the consequences of those behaviors. Most behaviors that 
are followed by pleasant consequences are repeated and thus 
learned, and the reverse is also true: behaviors that are followed 
by unpleasant consequences typically aren’t repeated, and thus 
they aren’t learned. For example, if you receive compliments for 
wearing a sweater you’re more likely to wear it again. 

Understanding how consequences influence behavior is criti- 
cal in developing strategies to assist students and adults as they de- 
velop and strengthen existing positive behaviors. The following 
learning principles explain how consequences affect the way indi- 
viduals learn new or strengthen existing behaviors. Further discus- 
sion of how to use these learning principles when working with 
students and adults will be contained in later chapters. 

Positive Reinforcement 

Positive reinforcement occurs when a behavior’s consequence adds 
something desirable to a situation that makes that behavior more 
likely to occur in the future. Consider these examples: 

• You’ve taken your car to the neighborhood mechanic and 
have repairs completed for a fair price. The next time you 
need repairs, you go to the same mechanic. Getting a fair price 
was the positive reinforcement that caused you to choose that 
mechanic in the future. 

• A student who receives an A+ after studying for a test decides 
to study hard for the next test. Getting an A+ was the positive 
reinforcement that influenced the student to study hard for 
the next test. 

In both of these examples, the consequences - a fair price and a 
good grade - added something to the situation that increased the 
likelihood of a behavior happening again in the future. 

Negative Reinforcement 

Negative reinforcement occurs when a behavior’s consequence re- 
moves something undesirable from a situation, making the behav- 
ior more likely to reoccur in the future. Consider these examples: 

• You wake up on the couch in the middle of the night while the 
television blasts the static that follows a station’s sign-off. You 
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get up and turn the television off thus removing the static. 
You’ve learned that the behavior of turning off the television 
removes the blaring static. 

• A buzzer goes off in your car until you buckle your seat belt. 
Buckling up removes the unpleasant buzzing, encouraging 
you to buckle up again in the future. 

These are examples of negative reinforcement because behaviors 
increased when something was removed. 

Positive and negative don’t refer to whether something is good 
or bad, only to whether or not something is added (positive) or is 
removed (negative). Both positive and negative reinforcement 
always present the following characteristics: 

• The reinforcement follows the behavior. 

• The reinforcement results from the behavior occurring. 

• The reinforcement causes the behavior to increase. 

Punishment 

Punishment occurs when something happens in a situation that 
decreases the likelihood that a behavior will occur again in the 
future. Punishment doesn’t refer only to bad things that happen 
(i.e., spanking, negative comments) but is determined by its effect 
on behavior. If behavior decreased due to its consequences, it was 
punished. As with reinforcement, punishment can include the 
addition or the removal of something. 

It’s hard to think about punishers as being “positive”; actions 
we might consider the most severe forms of punishment (i.e., 
spankings, derogatory comments) fall in this category. They are 
presented and the preceding behavior decreases (at least for a 
while). We’ll call this category of consequences punishment. Con- 
sider the definition again: if a behavior decreases when something 
is added, it’s been punished. For example, you give Oliver money 
for mowing your lawn, which he’s previously done many times for 
free; he is offended by being paid and doesn’t mow your lawn 
again. The money acted as a positive punisher. 

Extinction 

Extinction describes a situation when a behavior decreases because 
it’s no longer being reinforced. For example, students often call 
out in class to get the teacher’s attention. When the teacher re- 
sponds, he or she is positively reinforcing the student for calling 
out. If, on the other hand, the teacher ignores the student’s call- 
ing out (not reinforcing the behavior) then the student is likely 
stop calling out in the future. The student’s choice not to call out 
again is an example of extinction. 
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Discussion 2 

What is punishment? Is 
punishment always a nega- 
tive approach to behavior? 
How can extinction be used 
to decrease behavior in a 
positive way? 
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Activity 1 



Behaviors & Consequences 



For each example in this ac- 
tivity, have students provide 
answers to fill in the blanks. 
As students answer each 
question, record their re- 
sponses on a transparency. 
After each example, wipe 
the transparency clean or 
have several blank transpar- 
encies ready. 



For each of the scenarios, give a behavior, a consequence, a behav- 
ior that changed, what was added or removed, the effects on be- 
havior, and its consequences. Use the following example as a guide. 



• Example: Fred is in the cafeteria and he flips down the coin return le- 
ver on a soda machine. Two quarters fall out. He then pushes the coin 
returns on all the other machines. 



Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 
Added or removed 
Effect on behavior 
Type of consequence 



Flips down the coin return 
Gets 500 

Pushing coin returns 
Added (positive) 
Increased (reinforcement) 
Positive reinforcement 



• Joe cleans up his locker at the local high school. Marcus sees how neat 
it looks and tells Joe the locker looks great. Joe cleans his locker more 
often after that. 



Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 

• Joe cleans up his locker at the local high school. Marcus sees how neat 
it is and tells him he’s a sissy for cleaning it up. Joe doesn’t clean his 
locker again for months. 

Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 

• Joe’s locker is really messy. Maria sees Joe’s locker and tells him how 
bad it looks and smells. She teases him about it until he cleans it up. 
After he finishes cleaning, she leaves. He cleans his locker more fre- 
quently fora while. 

Behavior 

Consequence 
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Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 

• Joe cleans his locker. When he gets to class, Maria tells him he missed 
a field trip to the science museum because he was in the hall cleaning 
his locker. Joe doesn’t clean his locker again for months. 

Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 



Section 3 

Using Antecedents When 
Teaching New Behaviors 

^ Discussion 1 



The antecedent can be a very important part of the environment. 
In most cases antecedents tell you whether the time and situation 
are right to perform a behavior. As we all know, timing is a crucial 
part of being successful. Antecedents are the signals that tell us 
when or when not to do something. Knowing the meaning of an- 
tecedents can help make a person more independent. Let's go 
back and look at the example of Fred and the cookies. 

Fred sees a cookie on a plate on the table. He picks the 
cookie up and eats it. The cookie tastes good and he picks 
up and eats another one. 

What do you think would happen if the antecedent in this ex- 
ample was changed? 

Fred works at a restaurant which doesn’t allow employees 
to eat on the job. He sees a cookie on a plate at a restaurant 
where he works. 



How do antecedents signal 
us when and when not to 
exhibit a behavior? How 
may behaviors change when 
antecedents change in a 
situation? Discuss reasons 
why it’s in someone’s best 
interest to understand the 
antecedents in a situation. 



If Fred considers the antecedent of being at work, he will most 
likely refrain from eating the cookie. If he disregards or doesn’t 
understand the antecedent and eats a cookie anyway, he may have 
to pay the consequences of getting reprimanded or even fired for 
breaking work rules. 
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If you can read antecedents correcdy, you have a much better 
chance of being successful. For Fred, knowing when and where 
eating is appropriate will allow him to be successful at work and to 
enjoy cookies when he’s at home. Being successful builds self-con- 
fidence and self-worth. In other words, if an individual knows 
when a behavior will be reinforced and only does it in those situa- 
tions, then he or she will be reinforced more often and punished 
less frequendy. If a higher percentage of behaviors are reinforced, 
the person should be more modvated to respond to appropriate 
antecedents in the future. People will be more modvated by the 
natural consequences of social interacdons and will learn more on 
a day-to-day basis through interacdons with the environment. 

In the last secdon, we described positive and negative rein- 
forcement, punishment, and extinction - principles that describe 
the relationship between behavior and consequences. The follow- 
ing section will discuss stimulus control - a learning principle that 
describes the relationship between an antecedent and behavior. 



Discussion 2 



Stimulus Control: Knowing When to Behave 



How can stimulus control 
be useful in teaching new 
behaviors? Discuss the three 
rules of stimulus control. 

Show Transparency 1.7 
Show Transparency 1.8 



Stimulus control occurs when a specific antecedent signals a specific 
behavior. For example, When Jack talks about his weekend fishing 
plans during a production meeting, he’s demonstrating inappro- 
priate stimulus control. Sometimes it’s all right to talk about per- 
sonal plans. Sometimes it’s even a preferred type of conversation, 
but the secret is knowing when it’s acceptable. This is the goal of 
teaching to improve stimulus control. Developing appropriate 
stimulus control is an important part of teaching. 

Three rules must be followed to achieve stimulus control: 



• The behavior occurs immediately upon presentation of the 
antecedent. 

• The behavior doesn’t occur in the absence of the stimulus. 

• No other behavior occurs in the presence of the antecedent. 

When teaching students about how antecedents relate to their 
behavior, the three rules of stimulus control will have to be taught 
separately. Consider the following examples. 

• Scenario 1: Felicia is learning to clean up after meals. The cur- 
rent program calls for her to wipe off the table when requested. 

Antecedent: Request: “It’s time to wipe off the table.” 

Behavior: Felicia wipes off the table (with a sponge). 

Rule 1 is met when: Felicia starts to wipe off the table within a 
few seconds of the request. 

Rule 2 is met when: Felicia doesn’t wipe off the table at other 
times during the day. 

Rule 3 is met when: Felicia doesn’t go do something else when 
requested to wipe off the table. 
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• Scenario 2: Margaret is learning to use the city bus to get home 
from school. She rides Bus 43. 

Antecedent: Bus 43 stops at the bus stop. 

Behavior: Margaret gets on the bus 

Rule 1 is met when: Margaret gets on bus 43 as soon as it ar- 
rives at her stop. 

Rule 2 is met when: Margaret doesn’t board other buses when 
they arrive at her stop. 

Rule 3 is met when: Margaret doesn’t go do something else 
when bus 43 arrives. 



Is it Stimulus Control Yet? 



Activity 1 



In the next group activity you first have three scenarios. Your task 
is to determine if stimulus control has been established. If it 
hasn’t, you need to specify what changes in behavior would have 
to occur for stimulus control to be met. 

• Example: Fred sets his alarm to ring at 6:45 so he can get up and get 
ready for work. About once each week he goes back to sleep and staff 
must wake him up or he’ll be late for work. 

Antecedent: Alarm rings 

Behavior: Fred gets up and gets ready for work 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes □ No 0 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 

Fred must get up each morning and get ready to go to work. 



Ask students to read each 
scenario in this activity and 
determine whether or not 
stimulus control has been 
established. If it hasn’t, stu- 
dents will specify what 
needs to change in order 
for stimulus control to be 
met. The activity may be 
done in small groups with 
students sharing their re- 
sults with the rest of the 
class upon completion. 



• Scenario 1 : Mary works at the local printer. Her job today is to inspect 
five different cards, reject the ones that have defective printing, and to 
insert the set in an envelope sent to prospective customers of the 
printer. She does a pretty good job inspecting the cards (only missing 4 
in 100 defects), always puts five cards in the envelope, and always 
closes the envelope correctly. 

Antecedent: 

Behavior: 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes □ No 0 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 

Mary must reject all the defective cards. 
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• Scenario 2: Allen has learned to greet people by standing directly in 
front of them, establishing eye contact, extending his hand, and saying 
“Hi, it’s good to see you” or “Hi, how are you today?” He had been greet- 
ing people with hugs. He never greets people with hugs anymore, and 
greets everyone he sees at his job, while shopping, and at home with 
this new greeting. 

Antecedent: 

Behavior: 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes 0 No □ 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 



• Scenario 3: Sally is learning to get her own work materials. When she 
starts to run out of materials she will often get up and go get more ma- 
terials. At other times (when running out of materials) she will get up 
and ask the supervisor for more materials. 

Antecedent: 

Behavior: 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes □ No 0 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 



Understanding the reasons why people choose to behave in cer- 
tain ways is an invaluable tool for paraprofessionals and profes- 
sionals working with individuals with disabilities. Being able to 
identify behaviors in an observable and measurable way will help 
communicate about those behaviors and to target them for rein- 
forcement or change. 

This chapter discussed five major learning principles that op- 
erate when people learn new behaviors. Positive and negative re- 
inforcement, punishment, and extinction are principles that de- 
scribe the relationship between behaviors and the consequences 
that follow them. Stimulus control describes the relationship be- 
tween behaviors and the antecedents that precede them. 

These learning principles can be applied when assisting individu- 
als as they learn new or strengthen existing behaviors. The follow- 
ing chapters will explore ways to put these principles into practice. 
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Questions to Ponder 

• In your own job, what types of consequences are set up to en- 
courage you to follow work policies? 

• What positive consequences can you list? 

• How has positive reinforcement affected your behavior in the 
past? 

• What types of antecedents or consequences have you been 
aware of when learning or teaching new behaviors in the past? 



Chapter Two 



Creating Positive 

Learning 

Experiences 



13 Section 1 Guidelines for Creating Positive 
Learning Experiences 

15 Section 2 Developing a Positive Reinforcement 
Plan 

25 Section 3 Common Questions About 

Reinforcement Techniques 

26 Summary 

26 Questions to Ponder 



Introduction 



A primary goal of all teaching situations should be to get the 
learner engaged, interested, and excited to participate. Creating 
an interesting environment and schedule of activities is the first 
step in this process. 

In Chapter One, we discussed several learning principles that 
influence the way individuals learn new behaviors. Of these prin- 
ciples, positive reinforcement is the most important tool we have 
in developing and maintaining motivation and in teaching people 
to be more independent and productive. This chapter will exam- 
ine some general guidelines to follow when creating a positive 
learning environment. We’ll also look at the specific components 
that must be considered when planing a positive reinforcement 
plan for students with whom you work. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Identify and define different types of reinforcers. 

• Select and evaluate reinforcers based on the effectiveness, tim- 
ing, size and schedule of the reinforcement. 

• Identify ways to create positive learning experiences. 



Section 1 

Guidelines for Creating 
Positive Learning Experiences 



Make Environments More Reinforcing 

There are many different ways to make environments more 
reinforcing. People have experimented with everything from 
painting the walls pink (to give everything and everyone a warm 
glow) to using background music. The results show that making 
the environment a pleasant place to be makes people want to 
come there and stay. Clearly, an attractive environment is an im- 
portant part of making an environment more appealing. 

Choose Tasks at Which Individuals Can Succeed 

It’s important to choose tasks which individuals can accom- 
plish and be successful. This doesn’t suggest we should avoid giv- 
ing people challenges, but addresses the fear of failure and frus- 
tration which often prevent people from trying new things. If we 
can ensure people can succeed and be reinforced through suc- 
cess, we increase the chance of engagement. Thus, when we set up 
activities, we want to challenge people to do some of the activity 



Discussion 1 

What strategies can be used 
to create a positive learning 
environment for students? 
How do positive learning 
experiences affect motiva- 
tion, morale, and behavior? 
Ask students to share ex- 
amples of how they have 
successfully created positive 
experiences for students. 
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Activity 1 

Ask students to observe how 
the six guidelines are or are 
not used in their own work 
environment (for students 
and employees). Students 
who aren’t presendy work- 
ing can talk to someone at a 
local school their child’s 
daycare, or to a friend to 
find out how these guide- 
lines are incorporated into 
their work setting. They 
should note the effects 
these guidelines have on be- 
havior, morale, and motiva- 
tion. Students can summa- 
rize their findings and 
bring them to share in the 
next class. 



themselves but select steps from the task analysis the person can 
accomplish easily. 

Give Individuals Control Over Activities 

Giving people some control over the activity increases their 
motivation to participate in a task. For example, Brittany doesn’t 
like to eat many foods and often doesn’t want to eat supper with 
other people in the group home. What often happens is that she 
refuses the offered meal and will eat cereal later. When given a 
chance to choose food before the meal (with the exception of the 
cereal) she’ll often choose a nutritious menu (although different 
from the group), fix it herself, and enjoy eating with the group. 
When preparing for spring cleaning, Jack and Jill are very resis- 
tive to their assigned tasks. When given a chance to choose tasks, 
they’re able to choose a fair share of the work and accomplish it 
without incident. 

Balance Preferred and Non-Preferred Activities 

The third idea is to look at the activities offered and try to 
maintain a positive balance between those that people really like 
to do and those that are less preferred but still necessary. In some 
ways this works because you always have something good to antici- 
pate. In others, it works because the overall balance is positive, 
which makes this a good environment. This strategy can be effec- 
tive for most people. For people with shorter attention spans, the 
activities should be changed more often. 

Reinforce Individuals Often 

Giving people a lot of positive reinforcement is a good way to 
get them motivated in the task at hand. Interestingly, it’s not how 
much reinforcement is provided (you don’t need to provide larger 
and larger reinforcers), but how often they’re provided that makes 
a difference. Smaller reinforcers given more frequently are often 
more effective for getting people involved. Research has shown 
that providing positive feedback on a random basis helps increase 
engagement and learning. For example, the teacher who sincerely 
provides positive feedback frequently will experience decreases in 
challenging behavior and increases in engagement and pro-social 
behaviors. 

One of the most effective ways to work with a group of people 
is to rotate attention around the group fairly rapidly. This keeps 
everybody involved and results in high rates of engagement and 
lower frequencies of challenging behavior. For example, Jake is a 
paraprofessional in a special education resource room. He has 
five students at different levels of independence in the tasks they 
do. Every five to ten minutes he’ll walk around the area giving 
positive feedback to everyone who is working. For those who 
aren’t working, he waits until later when he spots them working 
and then comments on their positive production. 
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Provide Positive Feedback 

When working with students, it’s important to provide many 
more positive than critical comments. Some research has suggested 
that, on average, people are motivated most when they receive four 
positive comments for every negative one. A review of the value of 
comments finds that when a negative comment is given with a posi- 
tive comment, the overall effect is negative. So when Harold says to 
Jan, “I like the way you made the bed. You did a nice job of dusting. 
Your dresser drawers are closed, but I wish you’d pick the clothes 
up off of the floor,” the overall impact is often like receiving a nega- 
tive comment. Even a comment like, “You’re doing a good job but 
might try this differently,” is generally taken negatively. A good way 
to handle this situation is to occasionally give short positive com- 
ments without suggestion about ways to improve and at other times 
give suggestions for improvement. 



Section 2 

Developing a Positive 
Reinforcement Plan 

Improving Communication 
Through Positive Reinforcement 

One of the most valuable outcomes of using positive reinforce- 
ment is that it improves and encourages communication between 
instructors and learners. The presentation of the reinforcer is a 
form of direct communication between the instructor and the stu- 
dent. For example, if a student is given a sticker for staying in his 
or her seat, the reinforcement (sticker) tells the learner that he or 
she was successful in meeting the instructor’s expectations: “My 
behavior was correct; it was appropriate - and it worked!” 

Reinforcement also gives the individual an opportunity to com- 
municate what types of objects or events he or she prefers as rein- 
forcement for good behavior. For example, a student may have to 
tell the instructor that he or she would prefer “more computer 
time” rather than a “sticker” as reinforcement for getting 100% 
correct on the test. Remember, something is only a reinforcement 
if it increases the likelihood of the behavior occurring in the fu- 
ture. Chocolate candies are reinforcement for most people, but 
not for those who are allergic to chocolate. 

Lastly, reinforcement builds rapport between instructors and 
learners. Everyone wants to be around people who reinforce 
them. As a result, the learner will be motivated to work with the 
instructor delivering reinforcement which will naturally increase 
the number of opportunities for interaction and learning. 



Discussion 1 

How does positive rein- 
forcement facilitate and im- 
prove communication be- 
tween instructors and learn- 
ers? What types of rein- 
forcements can be used 
when using positive rein- 
forcement with students? 
How do you select appro- 
priate reinforcements? 
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Selecting Appropriate Reinforcers 

We know that what works as a reinforcer for one person may not 
be a reinforcer for others. Susan may love playing baseball and 
work hard for the opportunity to play. Morgan may despise base- 
ball and try to avoid it at all costs. Thus, selecting reinforcers for 
an individual is a very important programming decision. There are 
three important steps in the selection and continued use of a re- 
inforcer. The first step is to identify appropriate reinforcers. The 
second step is to determine the effectiveness of the reinforcers. 
The third step is to continually monitor the effectiveness of the 
reinforcers selected. 

Types of Reinforcers 

The first thing to consider when selecting possible reinforcers is 
the type of reinforcer to use. There are four types of reinforcers 
that can be selected when using positive reinforcement. 

Tangible Items 

Tangible reinforcers are physical items. Food, jewelry, clothing, 
records, etc. are all tangible items that can be used as reinforcers. 
They can be seen and held. Joe may be given a book as a conse- 
quence for requesting a book. Shaun tae may get a cookie after she 
helps make them. 

Attention 

Attention is often a powerful reinforcer. Verbal praise, high 
fives, or time to talk are all types of attention that can be reinforc- 
ers for some individuals. After Alonzo independently cleans his 
desk, you may tell him how responsible he is and what a good job 
he’s done. After Lee has completed assigned homework, you 
might spend ten minutes discussing sports. 

Success 

Success at something can make you feel good and make you 
want to do the behavior again. Hitting a home run during a base- 
ball game can make you feel great and will probably encourage 
you to play again. Even if no one congratulates you, you feel good 
about playing ball. On the other hand, if you strike out every time, 
you may not play baseball again for a while. One way to increase 
future behavior may be to be sure the individual is successful in 
doing at least some parts of the behavior during every session. 

Access to an Activity 

Access to an activity can serve as a reinforcer for some individu- 
als. As a consequence for requesting help in turning on the ste- 
reo, Kate will be able to listen to music. A shopping trip, a lunch 
at a neighborhood restaurant, or the opportunity to go bowling 
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can be powerful reinforcers. A vacation would be an activity rein- 
forcer for many of us. Some insurance companies give vacations 
to employees as a reinforcer for selling a certain number of insur- 
ance policies. 

Step 1: Identify Possible Reinforcers 

The first step in the process of selecting a reinforcer is identifying 
a range of possible reinforcers. There are several ways to do this: 

Ask the Person What He or She Likes 

If an individual has good communication skills, ask the person 
what he or she likes. Most people with a wide range of experiences 
can quickly identify food or tangible items they would like, activi- 
ties they would enjoy, and kinds of attention they would enjoy. For 
example, in searching for a reinforcer for John’s program to use 
the microwave oven, you might ask John what he would like to 
learn to cook. When asking, you can use open-ended questions 
(e.g., “What would you like to cook?”) or more structured ques- 
tions (e.g., “Would you like to make pizza or coffee?”). 

Observe the Person 

A second way to identify potential reinforcers is to observe the 
person in situations where choices are offered. Things that the 
person chooses are probably things that the person enjoys or likes. 
If when given a choice at breakfast between orange juice and 
grape juice, Jaimael always reaches for orange juice, you might 
select orange juice as a reinforcer for signing juice. You can also 
get ideas for reinforcers by watching what kinds of activities the 
individual does during unstructured time and by observing re- 
sponses to ongoing activities. If you see that Kelsey frequently 
spends her free time listening to the radio but rarely watches tele- 
vision, you can be pretty sure that listening to the radio is a more 
reinforcing activity than watching television. 

Ask Someone Who Knows the Person Well 

Another approach to identifying potential reinforcers is to ask 
someone who knows the person well if they have ideas. People who 
have known an individual for years have had more opportunities 
to observe the individual and to develop a broader range of possi- 
bilities than you could develop in a short period of time. Family 
members or friends often have great suggestions for tangible items 
or activities. They may often suggest things which are not present 
but that could be made available. 

Have the Person Sample Reinforcers 

A final way to select reinforcers is to have the person try poten- 
tial reinforcers. There are many foods and other tangibles, activi- 
ties, and social situations that individuals may never have tried. By 
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providing opportunities to try these, new reinforcers may be iden- 
tified. A person who has never gone to a movie wouldn’t know if 
he or she likes movies or not. Some individuals are reluctant to try 
new things. You may need to encourage them to try an activity or 
item several times non-contingently. Observe the individual’s re- 
sponse to the activity. After exposure to the activity or item on a 
few occasions, it may become a reinforcer. 

Once you have identified several potential reinforcers you may 
want to determine which might be preferred by systematically pair- 
ing items. If you know that Ryland likes root beer, orange juice, 
and milk, you could find out which is the most reinforcing in the 
following way. Give Ryland the choice between root beer and or- 
ange juice six times, the choice between root beer and milk six 
times, and the choice between milk and orange juice six times. 
The drink Ryland chooses the most often is probably a more pre- 
ferred reinforcer and will probably work best. 



Discussion 2 



Step 2: Determine the Effectiveness of Reinforcers 



How do you evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of reinforcers? 
Why is the timing and 
schedule of reinforcement 
important? What types of 
schedules work best with 
particular behaviors? 



The second step in selecting reinforcers is to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the reinforcers already identified. We can begin this 
step by considering some factors in the selection of reinforcers. 
These factors may influence how effective a potential reinforcer 
may be. Thus considering these factors before trying out the pos- 
sible reinforcers may save some time. 

Access to Reinforcers 

This is an important factor. We might find, for example, that 
Mary Alice really likes chewing gum and thus it might be a good 
reinforcer. If her brother gives her several packs every day, gum 
may not work as a reinforcer. On the other hand, gum might be a 
powerful reinforcer if isn’t readily accessible. A good use of gum 
as a reinforcer might be in a program to teach Mary Alice to make 
independent purchases. 



Determine Motivation and Deprivation Levels 
for the Reinforcer 

Motivation deals with how much of the potential reinforcer the 
person wants and how often he or she wants it. Deprivation addresses 
how often he or she gets it and in what amounts. Something maybe 
a great reinforcer, but only once a day. A banana split may be a great 
reinforcer, but most of us can eat only so many in a day and still want 
more. In trying to teach new behaviors, you may need many rein- 
forcers per session, so selecting one big item isn’t a good choice. 

It’s important to recall that individual rights limit us from re- 
moving normal access to items or activities for the purpose of in- 
creasing their reinforcing value; for example, limiting a person’s 
access to drinking water in order to increase the effectiveness of 
juice as a reinforcer is a violation of that person’s individual rights. 
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How Easy is the Reinforcer to Use? 

Some reinforcers, like a field trip, can’t be delivered immedi- 
ately. Others, such as dinner during snack time, may be inappro- 
priate. Any reinforcer you can’t deliver probably isn’t a good 
choice. For these reasons, social praise can be a very good rein- 
forcer. You always have it with you, people usually don’t get tired 
of it, it’s easy to administer, and its use is generally appropriate. 

Use a Variety of Reinforcements 

Using a variety of reinforcers (tangible, attention, success, and 
activity) will help maintain attention and motivation to the task at 
hand. People get tired of the same old thing. It’s often more effec- 
tive to use a variety of new activities rather that using an old activ- 
ity over and over again. In addition, changing reinforcers is often 
more effective than using the same one repeatedly. The novelty of 
seeing, hearing, or holding something new and different may also 
be reinforcing for some students. 

Timing of Reinforcements 

Immediacy of reinforcement is a critical element in developing a 
new behavior. To be most effective, a reinforcer should be deliv- 
ered as soon as possible after the behavior. If the reinforcer is 
something you can deliver immediately, do it within seconds after 
the behavior occurs. 

For example, Martin requests to listen to music. Since making 
requests is one of Martin’s objectives, you turn on the music im- 
mediately after the request. If you don’t, Martin might do some- 
thing else and the reinforcer may follow this other behavior. 

When you can’t deliver the reinforcer immediately you can 
bridge the time by giving social praise immediately (e.g., saying 
“You did a greatjob. I’m going to take you to the science museum 
next week,” and telling the person what will happen later) . Some- 
times points, tokens, or pictures of earned items or activities can 
be given immediately and exchanged later for the actual rein- 
forcer. For example, Owen might earn a picture of a piece of pizza 
for attending class each day. He can then later exchange the pic- 
ture for an actual piece of pizza. 

The reinforcer should be delivered after the response. Rein- 
forcers are not nearly as effective when used as a prompt or cue 
for behavior. If you tell your son that he will get a dollar for clean- 
ing his room, you may provide an incentive for cleaning the room 
today. He probably won’t clean his room next time just because 
it’s dirty. He is probably going to wait until he can get a dollar. On 
the other hand, if after your son cleaned his room you gave him a 
dollar, he is more likely to clean his room independendy in the 
future (while perhaps hoping for payment). 
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Scheduling of Reinforcement 

Scheduling is another important aspect to consider when using 
positive reinforcement to teach or change behaviors. The schedule 
refers to how often the reinforcer is delivered. Recall that to be 
effective, reinforcers are delivered immediately after the behavior 
occurs. In some cases the reinforcer is delivered every time the 
behavior occurs, but most often it’s delivered less frequently. 
When the individual is first learning a behavior, we often reinforce 
each correct behavior to help the individual learn quickly. Rein- 
forcing every behavior is called continuous reinforcement. Some 
people mistakenly believe that if a behavior is taught using posi- 
tive reinforcement you will always need to use reinforcement for 
each behavior. Reinforcement is very important at first but can 
often be gradually reduced once a behavior is learned. This is 
achieved by knowing how to use schedules of reinforcement. 

Very few behaviors are naturally reinforced every time they 
occur. For example, in using the telephone, sometimes you’re 
reinforced with conversation, but at other times the line is busy or 
no one answers. Just because no one answers, you don’t stop us- 
ing the phone. In fact, you probably use the phone more to com- 
plete your calls. On the other hand, every time you turn on the 
light switch you expect the light to go on. If it doesn’t, you may 
assume it’s broken and after a few quick tries stop turning on the 
switch (at least until it’s repaired) . As these examples show, behav- 
iors that aren’t reinforced every time (calling on the phone) tend 
to become more stable or permanent. Behaviors that have been 
consistently reinforced every time may quickly stop being per- 
formed when reinforcers are not given (turning on a light). 

As we said earlier, you may need to reinforce a behavior every 
time it occurs while it’s being learned. Reinforcing a behavior ev- 
ery time helps the individual learn the behavior more quickly. 
After the individual learns the behavior (becomes more profi- 
cient) reinforcement can be provided less often. For behaviors 
that are not reinforced every time in the natural environment it’s 
wise to decrease the frequency of reinforcement to more natural 
rates of reinforcement before instruction ends. 

Interval vs. Ratio Schedules 

There two general types of schedules of reinforcement. The 
first type, the interval schedule, is based on the amount of time 
since the last behavior. You might provide a reinforcer every five 
minutes or every hour. Most of us receive paychecks on an inter- 
val schedule. The second type, the ratio schedule, is based on the 
number of behaviors that occur. Reinforcement might be pro- 
vided after every two, five, or hundred behaviors. Factory workers 
who are paid on a piece rate basis are paid on a ratio schedule. If 
a child needs to complete three math problems before getting a 
tangible reinforcer, this is also a ratio schedule. 
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Let’s consider some examples. Which are interval and which 
are ratio schedules? 





Interval 


Ratio 


Ten dishes washed thoroughly. 


□ 


0 


Every half hour of piano practice. 


0 


□ 


Every five minutes of on-task behavior. 


0 


□ 


Five days of having a clean room. 


□ 


0 


Three greetings returned 


□ 


0 


One hour with no self-injury. 


0 


□ 



Logically, some behaviors are better suited to interval or ratio 
schedules of reinforcement because time or count is most impor- 
tant. Later in this module we’ll talk about reinforcing an indi- 
vidual for not performing a behavior (for example not hitting for 
a day or refraining from self-injurious behavior for 10 minutes). 
Obviously in these cases, you must use an interval schedule. 

Fixed vs. Variable Schedules 

As a second dimension, interval and ratio schedules can both 
be either fixed (always delivering reinforcement after the same 
amount of time or the same number of behaviors) or variable (de- 
livering reinforcement after a non-uniform passage of time or 
number of behaviors) . 

Most naturally occurring behaviors are maintained on variable 
schedules. In our earlier telephone example, we saw the reinforce- 
ment was variable: you’re not sure when you will be reinforced with 
a conversation. At times it may take 10 calls before getting an an- 
swer while at others you may get an answer for 10 consecutive calls. 

In the following examples, which are fixed and which are vari- 
able schedules of reinforcement? 





Fixed 


Variable 


Ten dishes washed thoroughly. 


0 


□ 


After every 10 widgets are assembled: 


0 


□ 


After working for five, then ten, then 
six, then eight minutes: 


□ 


0 


After every half hour with no aggression: 


0 


□ 


After three books are read, then after 
one, and then after two books are read: 


□ 


0 



Considerations in Selecting a Schedule for Reinforcement 

When selecting a reinforcement schedule, you should consider 
how well the person does the behavior. It’s also important to think 
about the type of behavior and the natural reinforcement schedule. 
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With the exception of behaviors that are reinforced every time 
(for example, turning on switches or using a vending machine), 
reinforcement generally doesn’t occur exactly after a certain num- 
ber of behaviors every time (a fixed schedule), it occurs approxi- 
mately after a certain number of behaviors (a variable schedule). 
Variable schedules lead to more stable rates of performance of be- 
haviors and will be more likely to continue longer in the absence 
of reinforcement. 



Step 3: Continued Assessment of Reinforcers 

The third step in selecting a reinforcer isn’t so much a step as an 
ongoing process. Once you’ve considered the above factors, try 
the reinforcer. Although you’ve made some good guesses about 
what might be reinforcing, you might be wrong. Perhaps Ryland 
doesn’t like root beer, or orange juice, or milk. He just chose root 
beer because he dislikes it least. He might not be at all motivated 
to work for root beer. When we first use the reinforcer we need to 
make sure it’s working - this is called initial validation. 

Reinforcers may not remain effective forever. When using a 
reinforcer, continual assessment must take place to assure it re- 
mains effective. Sometimes a reinforcer will wear out. Although 
Chelsey may really like to play checkers and be motivated to so- 
cialize while playing, she may tire of the game if she plays for sev- 
eral days in a row. 

Let’s face it - we all get bored. No one item or activity is prob- 
ably going to continue to be reinforcing indefinitely. If you notice 
that performance is decreasing, it may be time to use a different 
item or activity as a reinforcer. If a reinforcer isn’t used for a while, 
it may become effective again. You may run out of ideas for social 
activities for Chelsey. After a couple of weeks, Chelsey might re- 
ally want to play checkers again: give it another try. 



Activity 1 



Evaluating the Effectiveness of Reinforcements 



Use the instructions in the 
text to guide students 
through this role-play activ- 
ity in which they examine 
some effective and ineffec- 
tive ways of delivering rein- 
forcement. 



Use this role play activity to examine some effective and ineffec- 
tive ways of delivering reinforcement. The class will be divided 
into groups of two to four and each group will be assigned one of 
the following scripts to role play. Take 10 minutes to practice your 
role plays before presenting it to the class. A group’s member 
should read the “behaviors to be reinforced” to the class before 
the group presents their role play. Follow the role plays with a 
class discussion. 
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• Script 1: Larry is a paraprofessional in a school-to-work program in a 
local motel. Today, Becky is dusting, straightening, and cleaning rooms. 
Larry is walking around the room and periodically telling Becky that 
she’s doing a good job. This generally occurs just after Becky has 
stopped working and is primping (combing her hair, tying her shoes, 
etc.). Becky begins to go back to work briefly after each encounter and 
then looks around for Larry to come talk to her. You’re demonstrating 
how badly timed reinforcement can be counterproductive to your train- 
ing efforts. 

• Behaviors to be reinforced: dusting , straightening, and cleaning rooms 



• Script 2: Julie is sitting in a chair in her third grade classroom. Suzie is 
a staff member. Suzie comes up and tells her, “We’ll have some brown- 
ies when you finish your work.” She says this several different ways and 
then Julie says “I don’t want brownies.” You’re trying to show that prompt- 
ing with a potential reinforcer doesn’t work and that the attention given 
may cause a problem which can result in a delay or refusal to do the task. 

• Behavior to be reinforced: doing school work 



• Script 3: Jefferson is learning to button his clothing independently. 
Dewayne often gives Jefferson social praise but sometimes he gives a 
drink of soda. When Jefferson gets the soda, he stops buttoning and sits 
down and drinks it. Jefferson also looks at the soda more than the but- 
toning task. You’re trying to show the use of an inappropriate reinforcer. 

• Behavior to be reinforced: buttoning clothing 



• Script 4: Paul is talking to Gwen but generally isn’t looking at her. 
Gwen is trying to encourage Paul to establish eye contact. Each time 
Paul looks at Gwen’s eyes, Gwen offers a piece of candy. Paul takes 
the candy but doesn’t eat it. Paul doesn’t increase the amount of eye 
contact. You’re trying to show that candy isn’t a reinforcer for Paul. 

• Behavior to be reinforced: eye contact 
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Activity 2 



Evaluating Reinforcements 



Have students use the Rein- 
forcement Evaluation Form to 
assess how reinforcement is 
used in the school or orga- 
nization at which they work. 
Follow the instructions in 
the text. 



Using the Reinforcement Evaluation Form below, assess how rein- 
forcement is used in the school or organization in which you work. 
If you aren’t presently working, contact a local school or ask a class- 
mate if you can observe his or her classroom. Bring your com- 
pleted form to share with the class next week. 

Person Observed 



Date 

Observer 



• Does the instructor use positive reinforcement? 



• If so, what is the reinforcer? 



• Does it appear to be an effective reinforcer? 



• Comment on the size of the reinforcer. 



• Comment on the timing of the reinforcer. 



• Comment on the schedule of reinforcement. 
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Section 3 

Common Questions About 
Reinforcement Techniques 

You may question the use of reinforcement techniques. Here are 
answers to some frequent questions: 

Q How do you balance the use of natural reinforcers with artificial ones ? 

A Natural reinforcers are preferred since they will continue to 
exist after you’ve completed the program. If you don’t think 
the behavior being taught has any natural reinforcers, you 
should question whether or not the training has any value. 
(Although natural reinforcement isn’t reviewed here, students 
may ask this question). The effectiveness of natural reinforc- 
ers can often be increased by controlling the amount of a re- 
inforcer, by carefully controlling when the reinforcer is deliv- 
ered or my making the natural reinfo rcer more noticeable. 

Sometimes when a task is being learned, it’s so hard to ac- 
complish that the effort outweighs the benefit of any naturally 
occurring reinforcers. During this training time, artificial re- 
inforcers and/or much larger reinforcers may be necessary 
supplements to natural reinforcers. 

Q Why should people be reinforced for something they should do anyway ? 

A We’re faced with existing behaviors (or a lack of them) rather 
than what behaviors should exist. If behaviors occur, we can 
assume they’re being naturally reinforced. If not, we may need 
to strengthen behaviors and plan for natural reinforcement. 

Q What do you do when other people see an individual receiving reinforc- 
ers for something they do without extra reinforcement? 

A All people should have opportunities for attention, desired 
items, activities of their choosing, and opportunities for suc- 
cess. Although each learner may receive reinforcers for differ- 
ent behaviors they should all have similar opportunities. It may 
help others understand if you praise them for the success they 
have achieved in performing some behaviors without extra re- 
inforcement and point out that they have similar opportuni- 
ties for reinforcement for other behaviors. Differences are 
minimized by using naturally occurring reinforcers. 

Common Questions About Reinforcement Techniques adapted with permission from 
Sulzer-Azaroff, B., Of Mayer, G.R. (1986). Frequently posed questions about the 
behavioral approach and our responses. Achieving Educational Excellence. Fort 
Worth: Holt, Rinehart, ^Winston. 
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Summary 

Positive reinforcers are extremely important in creating a positive 
learning environment for students. To use reinforcers effectively 
you need to carefully select and monitor the effectiveness of rein- 
forcers while paying close attention to the timing and size of rein- 
forcers. The type of schedule you choose depends on several 
things, including whether you think an interval or a fixed or vari- 
able ratio schedule will work best. Variable schedules are often 
desirable since they produce more stable rates of behavior. 

Questions to Ponder 

• What types of things are reinforcing to you personally? 

• What steps have you taken to learn a new skill in the past? 

• In your experience with young people, what kinds of things 
have been effective positive reinforcers (i.e., what types of 
things encourage them to increase their appropriate behavior 
in the future)? Have you noticed differences in the types of 
things that have been effective reinforcers for adults? 

• Is verbal praise always a positive reinforcer? Why or why not? 
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Introduction 



Individuals who throw temper tantrums, hurt themselves or oth- 
ers, or refuse to cooperate are often described as exhibiting chal- 
lenging behaviors. Sometimes referred to as maladaptive , aberrant , or 
problem behavior, challenging behavior often includes such things 
as aggressive, self-injurious, destructive, and bizarre actions. Chal- 
lenging behaviors often cause problems for the individual as well 
as people with whom he or she interacts. When confronted with a 
challenging behavior, it’s natural to want to change the person’s 
behavior. But before we decide to change or stop a challenging 
behavior, we must examine the causes for the behavior occurring 
in the first place. This chapter will explore the reasons that people 
behave in ways we consider challenging. We’ll also offer some sug- 
gestions on how to create an environment that will minimize chal- 
lenging behaviors while also developing positive behaviors. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Recognize physiological conditions and demonstrate an abil- 
ity to minimize their affect on behavior. 

• Recognize environmental conditions and demonstrate an abil- 
ity to minimize their affect on behavior. 

• Identify typical functions of challenging behavior. 



Section 1 

The Cost-Benefit Analysis 
of Changing Behavior 

When we decide to stop someone from doing something, we are 
restricting that person’s ability to choose their own behavior. This 
shouldn’t be done without a lot of thought. Decisions to change a 
person’s challenging behavior need to be made by the team rather 
than by one individual. The team should know which procedures 
must be reviewed by the human rights committee or need in- 
formed consent. Remember, we don’t have a right to make people 
behave like us just because we have the ability to do so. We need a 
good reason to change another’s behavior. Some good reasons for 
changing challenging behavior include: 

• They’re dangerous to others. 

• They’re dangerous to themselves. 

• They destroy property. 

• They’re a barrier to independence. 

• They’re a barrier to integration or inclusion. 
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Discussion 1 

When is it appropriate to 
try to change a person’s be- 
havior? How do you do a 
cost-benefit analysis of a 
person’s behavior? What 
are some good reasons to 
stop a person from behav- 
ing in a particular way? 



28 An Overview of Challenging Behavior 



Before considering restricting or limiting behavior, we should 
ask ourselves if the benefits of changing a behavior outweigh the 
costs. This is called a cost-benefit analysis. Costs are determined by 
the effort it takes to change the behavior, and - more impor- 
tandy - the effects of the change on the person being changed. 
For example, consider Mary who engages in socially “rude” behav- 
iors during conversations. These behaviors upset people and make 
it harder for her to have friends. If your approach is to talk to Mary 
and explain what people think of her behavior and how changing 
it may help her make and maintain more friends, the costs are low: 
Mary has listened to some criticism about herself and you’ve spent 
a litde time with her. The benefits might be visible in terms of 
better interactions with others and more friends. This would be a 
good cost-benefit. On the other hand, if the method used to 
change the behavior is to belitde her in front of other people, the 
costs will be apparent in terms of decreased self-worth, looking 
bad in front of others, and damage to your relationship with Mary. 
The benefits might not be worth the costs. 

Before we decide to change a behavior we must determine if 
there is a good reason to change it and then determine if the ben- 
efit of the change is worth the cost. 



Discussion 1 

What are physiological and 
environmental factors? How 
do they influence the way a 
person behaves? How can 
physiological and environ- 
mental factors be mini- 
mized? What effect might 
this have on behavior? 
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Section 2 

The Three Factor Theory 

When working with individuals who exhibit challenging behav- 
iors, it’s important to try to find out why the person behaves in a 
way that we find challenging and what conditions may contribute 
to the individual’s behavior. For example, Jane may have numer- 
ous reasons for screaming when her toys are taken away. Maybe 
she’s afraid she won’t get the toys back; maybe she knows she’ll be 
removed from the room just before reading starts, thus avoiding 
an activity she doesn’t like. 

When exploring the reasons behind challenging behavior, it’s 
important to consider the following three factors: 

• The physiological conditions that may cause or affect the be- 
havior (e.g., sickness, medication, hunger). 

• The environmental conditions that may cause or affect the 
behavior (e.g., loud noises, extreme heat or cold, time of day) . 

• The function the behavior serves (e.g., what the person gets by 
acting a certain way, the benefit of the behavior). 

Information in The Three Factor Theory adapted with permission from Rast, J. 
(1993) . Positive behavior change: An introduction to developmental disabilities. Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Parsons: Kansas University Affiliated Program. 
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It’s important to consider physiological, environmental, and 
functional conditions when working with individuals with chal- 
lenging behaviors. Let’s explore each of these in greater detail. 

Physiological Conditions 

A physiological condition is one that involves the one’s body or physi- 
cal state. We might be hungry, thirsty, or tired. We might have a 
headache, a cold, or arthritis pains; we might have a bad reaction 
to food or drugs. Each of these may change the way we perceive - 
and thus react to - the environment. For example, we might en- 
joy small talk most of the time but hate it when our stomach hurts. 
We must be aware of physiological conditions as we work to find 
the causes of challenging behavior. 

There are numerous types of physiological conditions that can 
contribute a person’s behavior: 

• Hunger or thirst 

• Sleeplessness or fatigue 

• Physical pains - headaches, arthritis, menstrual cramps 

• Stomach problems - gastritis, constipation 

• Sinus headaches, hay fever, and allergies 

• Mood swings and seizures 

• Reactions to food and medication 

Physiological conditions may be chronic (long-term) or acute 
(short-term) . Headaches, sinus infections and colds are examples 
of acute physiological conditions that may affect a person’s behav- 
ior. When treated for these conditions, their challenging behav- 
iors usually disappear or occur less frequently. 

Chronic physiological conditions include such things as aller- 
gies, physical illness, and reactions to medications or food. For 
example, individuals experiencing mental illness often engage in 
challenging behaviors in response to internal stimuli. They may 
hear voices, see and feel things that aren’t there, or have rapid 
mood swings. Even seizures can cause changes in mood. 

Medications can also cause dramatic changes in behavior. Oc- 
casionally, behavioral side effects can result from medications pre- 
scribed to control blood pressure, hyperactivity, gastric distress, 
and other medical needs. 

In addition, foods may also have an affect on behavior. We all 
know someone who gets overactive after drinking a strong cup of 
coffee - becoming hyperactive, very talkative, and oversensitive. 
Other people react to sugar, food dyes, or artificial sweeteners. All 
of these physiological reactions may have impact on behavior. 
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Minimizing Physiological Conditions 



Step 1: Recognizing Physiological Conditions 

Once we decide that a physiological condition may be contrib- 
uting to a challenging behavior, we can use some common sense 
and the prescribed medical treatments as part of the plan to 
change the problem behavior. First, we’ll want identify the 
person’s physical problems and conditions. Second, we’ll want to 
determine if the problems or conditions regularly come before or 
at the same time as the problem behavior. For example, we know 
Sue has a problem with constipation that occurs several times each 
month. If the times she is constipated coincides with times of in- 
creased problem behavior, constipation is probably a physiologi- 
cal condition for increased challenging behavior. Examine the 
graph below which depicts Sue’s behavior during the month. 




April May 



In the graph, we see three periods in which Sue had many 
more episodes of hitting others and screaming than on other days. 
Then we compared these days to the times she was known to be 
constipated. Note how much the challenging behavior increases 
right before she received enemas. Let’s review the steps in the 
detective process we covered last week for recognizing physiologi- 
cal setting events. 

Step 2: Anticipate and Prevent the Physiological Condition 
from Occurring 

The second step to minimizing physiological conditions and 
events is to anticipate and prevent them from occurring. For ex- 
ample, if we know Sue has challenging behaviors when she’s con- 
stipated, part of her behavior plan should be to try to prevent her 
from becoming constipated. The dietitian, nurse, or doctor may 
add fiber to her diet, provide preventative medication, or suggest 
exercise. We may need to encourage her to drink plenty of fluids. 
Each of these is a preventative step. In the same way, if we know 
Wendy has a tougher time each spring because of allergies, she 
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might plan more indoor activities during this time and take a 
medication to prevent the reaction. 

Challenging behaviors can also be used to alert a professional 
or family member to the presence of a physiological condition. 
For example, Joel is a 15-year-old young man who doesn’t commu- 
nicate his physical problems through verbalization or signs. He’s 
prone to chronic upper-respiratory infections. Several days before 
the physical signs of the respiratory infection are apparent, he of- 
ten begins to severely bite his hand. Using this as an indication of 
a potential problem, staff have sought medical assistance earlier 
and Joel has avoided pneumonia for the past three years. Prior to 
this discovery he had four episodes of pneumonia in two years. 
Being aware of the relationship between behaviors and physiologi- 
cal conditions can help people with communication difficulties 
get needed medial treatment. 

The same may be true for people with cyclical mood swings. 
For many people, these mood swings are caused by physiological 
changes which may happen without the person recognizing that 
he or she is reacting differently. In these cases, the changes may 
be obvious to others before they are noticed by the person. 

Once we know an individual has a physiological problem, we 
can notify any appropriate medical professionals and treat it. 
When Sue gets constipated, she takes a laxative. When Edith gets 
menstrual cramps, she takes medication. When Wendy has active 
allergies, she goes to the doctor and gets allergy medication. When 
Frank gets a mosquito bite (which is a setting event for self-injuri- 
ous scratching), he puts lotion on it to stop the itching. 

Case Study 

Let’s look at the example of Elmer, a 10-year-old boy with mental 
retardation, included in a regular fifth grade classroom. He has a 
paraprofessional with him one-to-one at all times. Several times 
per week, Elmer will hit his peers while they’re engaging in group 
activities in the afternoon. Elmer is usually engaged in different 
activities from his Individual Educational Plan (IEP). He also en- 
gages in self-injurious behaviors: he will bite his hand and hit him- 
self in the head. The hand-biting is severe enough to have caused 
tissue damage. To determine if there are physiological setting 
events for these behaviors we would first need to determine if he 
has physical problems or conditions that might be setting events. 

First we can review the different types of physical conditions 
and see if any apply to Elmer. Talking to family members and oth- 
ers close to Elmer can help identify these conditions. 

In reviewing these for Elmer, we discover that he doesn’t seem 
to have problems with hunger, thirst, or metabolism. He does have 
sleepless nights, so this might be a problem. He doesn’t have head- 
aches, toothaches, or earaches that we know about. He does have 
arthritis pains when it’s cold or damp. He gets gastritis when he 
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eats fatty foods or tomatoes. He doesn’t have allergies or hay fe- 
ver. He does have mood swings: about once a month he has a pe- 
riod of two to three days when he is more active, talks about 
strange things, and seems to be less aware of the current activities. 
This is evident through a change in his affect. As we said before, 
he has reactions to tomatoes and fatty foods. So we have identified 
some physical conditions that may be setting events. If after your 
review of a person, you identify other physical conditions or prob- 
lems they should also be listed. 

The next step in determining if these physical problems or 
conditions are setting events for the challenging behaviors is to 
compare the times of the physiological events with the times of the 
challenging behaviors. For example, we know that Elmer had 
trouble sleeping on six different nights (in the past few months). 
Did he have increased challenging behaviors on the following 
days? If so, this would be a setting event. 

In fact, Elmer didn’t have any behavior problems on the days 
following sleepless nights. This suggests that sleep problems aren’t 
a setting event for him. In general, he’ll just take a nap when he 
gets tired. When we examine those days his arthritis bothers him, 
we again find he doesn’t engage in many challenging behaviors 
on these days. On the other hand, on the days we know he had a 
stomach ache, he seems to have been much more likely to hit oth- 
ers and engage in self injury. This suggests that the gastritis may 
be a setting event for the challenging behaviors. In addition, the 
days he was having his mood cycles were days of increased episodes 
of self injury and other bizarre behaviors. This suggests that the 
mood swings constitute a second potential physiological setting 
event for Elmer. 

Environmental Conditions 

In the previous section we examined the effects of different physi- 
ological conditions on challenging behavior. Here we’ll examine 
how environmental conditions and factors can affect behavior. 
Environmental conditions include factors associated with the lo- 
cation, an activity, people, schedules, and/or other events. 

Location 

If we examine where challenging behaviors occur, we often 
find there are some locations in which the individual is most likely 
to do the behavior. For example, Fred has few problems with chal- 
lenging behavior except when he’s in the resource room. At first 
the reason appeared to be the academic work, but several times in 
the past month there have been social events in the resource room 
and he still had problems: Thus it appears that something about 
the resource room is contributing to Fred’s behavior. Ask yourself, 
What’s going on in the resource room? Do the fluorescent lights 
irritate Fred? Is he allergic to the new carpet that was just installed? 
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Being aware of the location of the problem is a good starting point 
in determining the cause of challenging behaviors. 

People and Activities 

Let’s go back and think about Elmer again. Elmer often hit 
people in the classroom but almost never on the playground, in 
the lunchroom, or at assembly. What’s going on in the classroom 
that causes Elmer to hit his classmates? What activities take place 
when he exhibits his hitting behavior? Does he always hit the same 
student? Examining the activities and people surrounding Elmer 
might help to identify an environmental factor that is contribut- 
ing to his hitting behavior. 

Schedule, Time of Day, and Season 

Sometimes a change in routine or schedule can cause a per- 
son to exhibit a challenging behavior. For example, Susan started 
shouting and cursing when told she would be having her hearing 
checked instead of going outside for recess. 

Time of day also affects the behavior of certain individuals. For 
Elmer, all the hitting behaviors occurred after 1:00 but before 3:00 
in the afternoon. What’s going on for Elmer during this time? Is 
he tired and therefore irritable? Does he eat a lot of candy at lunch 
which causes him to be more active? Considering when the behav- 
ior occurs can be very useful in determining its cause. 

The season may also affect behavior. The excitement of spring- 
time may cause students to be anxious in the classroom; the re- 
duced daylight in winter may make students more moody. The sea- 
son may also affect the temperature in the classroom. Extreme 
heat or cold make concentrating on work very difficult. Certain 
physical conditions such as the flu or allergies are related to what’s 
going on in the environment outside the classroom. 

Minimizing Environmental Conditions 

The first step in minimizing environmental conditions is to deter- 
mine if these conditions influence behavior. Once these determi- 
nations have been made, the second step is to anticipate the exist- 
ence of environmental conditions and prepare the individual to 
deal with them as appropriate - or prevent them altogether. 

Step Is Recognizing Environmental Conditions 

Earlier exercises asked you to identify environmental condi- 
tions that contribute to the occurrence of challenging behavior. 
The first step in this process was to identify the problem behavior. 
This is important because it allows us to specify the conditions that 
occur before and during the behavior. 

If we know what conditions or events are likely to set someone 
off, we can anticipate these situations and take steps to prevent 
them or minimize their effect. For example, loud noises irritate 
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Fred and cause him to engage in self-injurious behaviors. If he’s 
considering going to a concert or wresding match, we might sug- 
gest that he wear earplugs or rethink his decision to go. Bridget 
gets upset when she is exposed to yelling and screaming by her 
classmates. When Joyce begins yelling near Bridget, we might ask 
Joyce to leave the area. 

In addition, we can use this information to think ahead about 
future activities and anticipate conditions that might influence 
behavior negatively. We should also be alert for unplanned events 
and be prepared to respond to them if necessary. Knowing what 
events and conditions serve as precursors to challenging behavior 
allows us to be better prepared to deal with those behaviors. This 
also helps us to take preventative measures to minimize the effects 
of potential environmental conditions. 

Step 2: Anticipating and Preventing Environmental Conditions 

One preventative measure we might take would be to prepare 
the individual for upcoming events. For example, changes in sched- 
ules and scheduled activities might trouble Bryce and cause him to 
scream. When faced with a change to his normal schedule, Bryce can 
become very stubborn and shout that the change is wrong. Staff have 
found that telling Bryce about the change in advance and having 
him tell someone else eases the problem. This is one example of 
preparing the individual for an upcoming environmental condition. 

Another example might be discussing the potential problem 
with the individual and suggesting that he or she avoid the envi- 
ronmental condition. Martha dates Fred occasionally and would 
like to be his steady girlfriend. He prefers, however, to date sev- 
eral girls. Martha becomes upset and cries when she sees Fred with 
other girls at the high school. She sometimes becomes physically 
aggressive when she sees him with Sally or Freida. Martha has been 
invited to a party that Fred, Sally, and Freida will attend. You might 
suggest to Martha that she avoid the problem by going to a movie 
or that she should leave if she starts to get upset. 

One of the best ways to detect oncoming challenging behavior 
is to recognize the antecedent behaviors that indicate the onset of 
a challenging behavior. For example, Martha generally gets de- 
pressed and mumbles about “no good, two-timing boyfriends” and 
“those girls” before she gets angry enough to begin striking out. If 
you can talk to her and redirect her to another topic or location 
while she is still mumbling, she generally doesn’t get physically 
aggressive. Albert doesn’t tolerate loud and confusing environ- 
ments very well and will often beat his head when confronted with 
this type of situation. He often starts moaning before be hits his 
head. The moaning is an antecedent behavior. 

It’s important to be alert and intervene quickly when you no- 
tice an environmental condition starting to have its effect. If you 
act when Martha first starts mumbling or Albert first starts moan- 
ing, it’s easier for them to redirect their attention. 
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Functions of Challenging Behavior 

After physiological and environmental conditions have been ruled 
out as explanations for challenging behavior, we must try to dis- 
cover what “function” that behavior is serving for the individual. 
What does the person achieve or benefit from performing the 
behavior? How do others respond to the individual when he or she 
behaves in a particular way? 

The following examples illustrate some common functions 
that challenging behavior serves: 

• Obtaining Something: A child in the grocery store throws a 
tantrum to get a preferred food item. When a parent gives the 
child the item to “quiet her” the behavior has proven func- 
tional. The child has learned an effective way to get what she 
wants. 

• Keeping an Object: When you take the pacifier away from a 
child he may scream and pound his feet on the floor. If you 
give the pacifier back, the screaming becomes a functional 
behavior. 

• Gaining Access to an Activity: When Charles isn't allowed to 
keep his teddy bear with him during class at the elementary 
school, he begs and threatens his teacher and paraprofes- 
sional. If they allow him to keep the bear with him, the begging 
and threatening are functional behaviors. He gets to keep his 
toy because of his challenging behavior. 

• Self-Stimulation: Jay may turn around in circles because he 
likes to feel dizzy. Rhoda may flip her fingers in front of her 
eyes because she likes the way it looks and feels. Susan pokes 
the side of her head because she has an earache. 

• Avoiding a Task: Carol throws school materials when faced 
with a nonpreferred task. The task is removed so she won’t 
throw the test materials. Next time she doesn’t like a task she 
may throw things so she doesn’t have to do the task. 



Typical Functions of Problem 
Antecedent Behavior 

Nonpreferred task 
Frustrating task 
Demanding instruction 
Not enough attention 
Someone else gets attention 
Stops paying attention 
Preferred person busy 
Wants something 
Changes in routine 



Behaviors 
Possible Functions 

Avoid task 
Assistance with task 
Escape instructions 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get something 
Object to changes 



Discussion 2 

What are common func- 
tions challenging behaviors 
often serve for people? 
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Activity 1 



Functions of Behaviors 



Ask students to list the pos- 
sible functions of the behav- 
iors listed in the eight ex- 
amples listed in this activity. 
Students may work indi- 
vidually or in pairs, sharing 
their answers with the class 
when finished. 



Let’s look at some examples of antecedents and behaviors and you 
list the possible functions of the behaviors. The functions are the 
reasons the person does the behavior. What are the probable func- 
tions of these individuals’ behaviors in the following cases? 

• John doesn’t like assembly requiring fine motor skills. When asked to 
do tasks requiring fine motor skills he often screams. 



• Gilbert enjoys doing assembly tasks requiring fine motor skills and en- 
joys almost any job once he’s learned to do it well. He often bites his 
hand when a new job begins. 



• Mary Alice starts screaming because she hears voices of people who 
aren’t there. 



• Janice bites her hand because she has a subclinical seizure. 



• Frank doesn’t like to start work but does well once he’s started. When 
asked in a stern and demanding tone to start work, he’ll often throw 
something and stalk off. 



• Mary will work steadily at her microfilming job for hours at a time if 
someone stops by and checks in with her several times an hour. When 
no one comes by for an hour or so she often wanders away from the 
job. 



The next examples involve frequently heard comments. For 
example, “It’s not good to praise Charles because every time you 
do he stops working, and when you leave he bangs the table.” What 
probable function does banging the table serve? Answer: He may 
be asking you to stay with him. 
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• “It’s not good to let Annie have her radio at break because she always 
throws a tantrum when you have to take it away.” 



• “Follow the schedule exactly with Alex. Whenever anything doesn’t 
happen on time he gets very upset.” 



This chapter has examined some steps in doing the detective work 
to figure out why someone engages in challenging behaviors. The 
process begins by identifying the challenging behavior and doing 
a cost-benefit analysis to determine if the behavior should be 
changed. Sometimes behaviors can be changed by addressing the 
physiological or environmental conditions that influence them. 
Other times, the reason for a challenging behavior can be found 
in the function it serves for the person. It’s important to know how 
often and under what circumstances the behavior occurs so we can 
assess the function the behavior serves for the person. Once this 
has been done the next step is to determine how to go about teach- 
ing alternatives that the individual can use to achieve what he or 
she needs using more appropriate behaviors. The next chapter 
discusses this topic in further detail. 



• Think about your own work environment: what types of envi- 
ronmental conditions exist there that sometimes affect your 
own behavior? What have you done to help minimize those 
conditions? 

• Think about a challenging behavior that is often exhibited by 
someone close to you (student, child, spouse, relative). What 
function do you think the behavior serves for the person? 

• Think about some of the reasons people have challenging be- 
haviors: do you think these reasons cause you to have challeng- 
ing behaviors too? 

• The next time you’re confronted with a behavior you consider 
to be challenging, what steps will you take to deal with it? 
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Introduction 



As we’ve discussed, most challenging behaviors serve a definite 
function for the individual. In many cases, these behaviors have 
proven to be an effective means by which the individual can get 
what he or she wants. Challenging behaviors are often very diffi- 
cult to change when: 1) they’re more effective than the alterna- 
tive behavior, 2) they have a long history, and 3) the natural re- 
sponse of the environment to the behavior is reinforcing to the 
person (e.g., someone who greets he sees because he likes when 
people verbally respond to him) . When the above factors exist, our 
programs will need to not only treat physiological conditions, 
minimize the effects of environmental conditions, and teach alter- 
native behaviors, but will also need to manage specific reinforce- 
ment (or consequences) of the challenging behavior. 

Upon completing this chapter, you will be able to: 

• Demonstrate an understanding of how to pinpoint challeng- 
ing behaviors. 

• Identify strategies for teaching alternative behaviors. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of managing reinforcements. 



Section 1 

Putting it in Practice 



Discussion 1 

Why are challenging behav- 
iors so difficult to change? 
How do you pinpoint a be- 
havior? Why is pinpointing 
an important first step in 
the process of teaching al- 
ternative behaviors? 

measurable. 



Is it a behavior? 


Yes 


No 


John hits Sue. 


ra 


□ 


Mary is angry at Jeff. 


□ 


ra 


Fred is mad. 


□ 


ra 


Alice scratches her leg. 


ra 


□ 


Freida throws a tantrum. 


ra 


□ 



Pinpointing the Behavior 

The first step in teaching alternative behaviors is to is to pinpoint 
(or define) the challenging behavior you wish to change. Pin- 
pointing is the process of selecting a behavior to reinforce. It’s 
important to carefully select the behavior to identify its functions 
as well as to monitor success in decreasing it. 

Let’s look at some examples: which of the following are behav- 
iors? Keep in mind that a behavior must be both observable and 
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Activity 1 

Direct students to read the 
list of 20 words and choose 
whether or not the behav- 
iors are both measurable 
and observable. If the an- 
swer is no, students will pro- 
vide alternative behaviors 
under the “example” col- 
umn. The first 10 will be 
done as a practice exercise, 
with the second 10 done as 
an individual activity. 



Discussion 2 

Why is it important to de- 
termine the function of a 
challenging behavior? What 
questions should you ask 
yourself when determining 
the function of behavior? 
What common characteris- 
tics should you look for 
when choosing alternative 
behaviors to teach? 



Pinpointing Challenging Behaviors 

The 20 words or phrases listed below may or may not be specific 
behaviors. If the behavior is both measurable and observable be- 



havior check “Yes”, if not, check 


“No”, and list a possible specific 


behavior in the right column. Do the first 10 as a practice exer- 


cise; the second 10 will be done as an individual activity. 


Part 1 






Behavior Specific? 


Y 


N Example 


1 Hits peers 


0 


□ 


2 Is aggressive 


□ 


0 


3 Is depressed 


□ 


0 


4 Throws books 


0 


□ 


5 Bangs head 


0 


□ 


6 Makes sexual advances 


0 


□ 


7 Hallucinates 


□ 


0 


8 Kicks others 


0 


□ 


9 Shows aggression 


□ 


0 


10 Is sneaky 


□ 


0 


Part 2 






Behavior Specific? 


Y 


N Example 


1 1 Threatens coworkers 


0 


□ 


12 Is self-injurious 


0 


n 


13 Slaps self in face 


0 


n 


14 Attacks others 


0 


n 


15 Bites wrist 


0 


n 


16 Is upset 


□ 


0 


17 Touches breasts 


0 


n 


18 Yells at others 


0 


n 


19 Has fits 


0 


n 


20 Sets off others 


□ 


0 



Detennining the Function of the Behavior 

Understanding the function of the behavior is crucial to the 
process of changing challenging behaviors. Sometimes this pro- 
cess is as easy as asking the individual what he or she needs or 
wants at the time the challenging behavior occurs. When individu- 
als are unwilling or unable to share their reasons for behaving in 
challenging ways, we must make educated guesses as to the func- 
tion of the behavior. When determining the function of behaviors 
ask yourself the following questions: 
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• Is the person’s behavior a result of a physiological condition? 

• Is the person’s behavior a result of an environmental condition? 

• Is the person trying to obtain something? 

• Is the person trying to keep an object? 

• Is the person trying to gain access to an activity? 

• Is the person engaged in self-stimulation? 

• Is the person trying to avoid a task? 

Selecting Alternative Behaviors 

Once the function of the challenging behavior has been deter- 
mined, the next step in teaching alternative behaviors is the selec- 
tion of the alternative behavior(s). For John, who doesn’t want to 
do certain types of assembly work, some appropriate alternatives 
might be to: 

• Say he doesn’t want to do this job. 

• Suggest improvements in the job that would make it better: “I 
don’t like to do this because my chair is too low.” 

• Suggest a preferred job that might be available. 

• Negotiate a settlement: “I will do this now if I can work on a 
preferred job later.” 

Finding altemadve behaviors may take more than one attempt Your 
search will be more successful if you keep these factors in mind: 

• Choose behaviors that are easy to do. The first thing to look 
for is a behavior the person can do or can easily learn to do. If 
the alternative behavior is too hard, the individual will gener- 
ally just do what worked before. This is a key concept for suc- 
cessfully teaching alternative behaviors. “Too hard” can mean 
different things. If the person doesn’t do the “right” thing at 
the right time, additional learning is needed. Making sure the 
person can do the behavior at the right time is essential to this 
behavior change approach. 

In the example above, John doesn’t want to do certain 
types of assembly work. If he has good verbal skills, he may be 
able to verbally state that he doesn’t want to do the job and 
that he’d prefer to do a different assemblyjob. Staff should re- 
view with John the possible alternatives and when they can be 
used. As much as possible, this should be done in the natural 
setting (in this case, at work) where the actual interaction will 
most likely take place. A role play of the situation to provide 
John some practice in using alternatives should also be done 
to get an accurate idea about whether or not John will be able 
to use the alternatives. However, until you see John success- 
fully use the alternatives in the natural setting when faced with 
a type of assembly work he doesn’t like to do, you can’t be 
certain John can actually perform the behavior. 
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Discussion 3 

How can challenging behav- 
iors be anticipated and 
minimized? Why should we 
teach alternative behaviors 
the students already know 
and serve a function? What 
teaching strategies should 
be used when teaching al- 
ternative behaviors? 



• Choose behaviors that are “functional.” The second impor- 
tant aspect is that the behavior must be functional. To be func- 
tional, the alternative must be accepted by others and work for 
the individual. To work means people will respond to the al- 
ternative behavior to meet the person’s needs. 

It often helps to review the possible or probable scenarios 
with others prior to situations in which John is likely to use the 
skills you have taught him. Otherwise, they may be unaware of 
the options John may ask for, and will be less likely to respond 
in a consistent manner. If John doesn’t get what he wants by 
verbally requesting it, he may resort to the behavior he already 
knows will work: hitting others, throwing work materials, or 
some other behavior which has been successful in getting him 
what he wants. Remember - you need to “sell” John the idea 
that he should use “new and improved behaviors.” 

• Choose behaviors that are acceptable. The third factor to con- 
sider is how well will the behavior be accepted. Accepted refers 
to the community. It refers to people other than those people 
who are part of the team. We have discussed the importance 
of learning behaviors that will work for the person in the 
course of his or her normal daily schedule and community in- 
teractions. 

These three factors — ease of the behavior, its functionality, and 
acceptance - are listed in priority order. If the behavior can’t be 
easily done, the others don’t matter. The ideal behavior will meet 
all three criteria. 

Teaching the New Behavior 

Now that you’ve selected alternative behaviors, the next step is 
to get the person to use the alternative behaviors in place of the 
problem ones. The first step is to review the functional assessment 
and determine the conditions during which the challenging be- 
havior is most likely to occur. The best time to teach the alterna- 
tive behavior is when the behavior is needed, which includes the 
times, places, and conditions in which the challenging behavior is 
used now. Thus, by determining the conditions that lead to the 
problem behavior, we can identify when this will be. In addition, 
we want the individual to use the alternative behavior instead of 
the problem one, not after it. If we can anticipate the problem be- 
havior, we can prompt alternative behaviors in these situations. 

One way to anticipate the occurrence of a challenging behav- 
ior is to identify antecedent behaviors. As we reviewed earlier in 
this session, an antecedent behavior happens before the problem 
behavior. Consider some more examples: 

• When faced with fine motor assembly tasks John generally 
mutters about how he hates it. If nothing changes, after a few 
moments he’ll start to scream. 
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• When faced with a new job, Gilbert will generally try to do it. 
When he has trouble he gets frustrated and will start to work 
faster and faster. This generally hasn’t worked and so he starts 
to bite his hand. 

• When Mary Alice starts hearing voices she’ll look around and 
then put her hands over her ears. After several moments of this 
she’ll start to scream. 

These antecedent behaviors can become signals for prompting 
the alternative behaviors. There are three things we might do 
when the individual does the antecedent behaviors. First, we 
might ease the situational demands, if those are part of the prob- 
lem. Second, we also might redirect the person away from the set- 
ting events. The antecedent behaviors should be our signal that 
we need to do these things now. The third step is to prompt the 
alternative response. The antecedent behavior is a signal that this 
is the time the alternative behavior is needed. There are several 
methods for teaching the alternative behaviors. 

In teaching the alternative behavior we’ll use all of the teach- 
ing skills we have learned. Differential reinforcement, shaping, 
and communication strategies should all be used to teach the al- 
ternative behaviors. The first thing is to make sure the person 
knows how to do the behavior. Remember one of the criteria we 
used to select the alternative behavior was that it be a behavior the 
person can already do or can easily learn. In selecting our strategy 
to teach the alternative behavior, it’s important to decide when to 
teach the behavior. It’s easier to learn this behavior when not 
faced with a situation that normally results in problem behavior. 
Such situations are often stressful for the individual. If we are go- 
ing to teach Gilbert to ask for help (verbally or by turning on a 
light on his work station), it will be easier to practice before he is 
upset. This might be done by giving him a difficult task and hav- 
ing him turn the light on as we prompt him. If he communicates 
verbally, we might try to role play the situation with him. This 
means we should practice before situations occur and practice 
again once the person is calm afterwards. 

In addition to these, we’ll also watch for the antecedent behav- 
iors and prompt the alternative when this happens. This may mean 
that we allow the person to stop working at times he or she is sched- 
uled to work. Or we may allow people to have things at times or in 
quantities we would normally find inappropriate. This is necessary 
at first, so the person can learn that the alternative behaviors work. 

Possibly the most important part of the methods for teaching 
the alternative behaviors is to make sure they work. Gilbert may 
have asked for help in the past. Frank may have requested more 
positive interactions. Charles may have asked for attention. But the 
way this was done was not successful. If the alternative behavior 
doesn’t serve its intended function, there’s no reason for the indi- 
vidual to continue to do it. 
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The final topic in teaching alternative behaviors is the response 
to the problem behavior. We have already discussed some crisis 
management techniques. The first thing we must ensure is that no 
one gets hurt. If the individual is engaging in self-injury or becom- 
ing aggressive, we need to block and protect the person and other 
people and then the environment. If the individual is going to 
hurt himself or someone else we must step in and prevent this. 
Unless otherwise specified by the behavior program this is always 
the first priority. 

Once people are safe, the next response to the challenging 
behavior should be similar to the response to the antecedent be- 
haviors. Back off a little, redirect the person away from the situa- 
tion, and prompt an alternative behavior. There are times to take 
a more direct approach as we have previously discussed; again, the 
way you handle crisis situations is often a matter of school and 
agency policy, and your employer should provide you with infor- 
mation and training on handling these situations. 

Managing Reinforcements 

Three strategies for managing reinforcement can be helpful when 
working with individuals who are learning alternatives to their 
challenging behavior. These include: 

• Limiting reinforcement for challenging behaviors. 

• Adding reinforcement for positive behaviors. 

• Using differential reinforcement to reinforce positive behav- 
iors while ignoring challenging ones. 

Let’s explore each strategy in further detail. 

Limiting Reinforcement 

Reducing Attention: The first method to limit reinforcement 
is to reduce the social reinforcers (attention) received for a chal- 
lenging behavior. If a primary function of the behavior is to get 
attention, we may need to control that attention. For example, we 
may need to ask visitors to only interact with Joe on breaks from 
work. But when Joe starts interactions at appropriate times and 
through appropriate ways, it’s important to give him attention. In 
this way the appropriate alternatives work and are functional. 

Sometimes it’s hard to ignore some behaviors because they 
may be self-injurious and aggressive. In this case, it may be neces- 
sary to blockjane’s head hitting without giving her attention, with- 
holding it until times when she engages in desired behaviors like 
making eye contact and starting a conversation. 

Another way to control social reinforcers is to get peers or 
people in other settings to cooperate with our efforts. For ex- 
ample, if Marta talks out in class to get attention from her class- 
mates, getting them to ignore the behavior can be very effective. 
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Controlling Tangible Rewards: If the natural reinforcement is 
tangible, we may need to control tangible reinforcers by making 
sure the challenging behavior isn’t rewarded. For example, if Bill 
hits Jill to get the radio back, it may be important that he not get 
the radio following the hit: he can get it back later through appro- 
priate alternative behaviors. If David threatens to run away if he 
doesn’t get a doughnut, how might we limit tangible reinforcers 
for this problem behavior? 

Removing People from Reinforcers: The last method for limit- 
ing reinforcement is to remove the person from the reinforcer. If 
social attention or social reactions are the consequences that rein- 
force the problem behavior, we may need to remove the chance of 
attention from the teaching environment. This may mean separat- 
ing two individuals who can’t get along or removing the person from 
a social environment as a consequence of the challenging behavior. 

If, for example, Mary stops working on her lessons to impress 
certain people, we might require her to go work by herself when she 
begins flirting. This would remove the chance that someone will give 
her the attention she seeks. Recall that doing something like having 
Mary leave her work area is a restrictive procedure and, depending 
on the decisions of the interdisciplinary team, the type of procedure, 
and the way it’s implemented, it might constitute a regulated or con- 
trolled procedure under Minnesota law. Removing the person from 
a reinforcing environment becomes a form of time out. Any pro- 
gram of this type would only be implemented in combination with a 
program to teach and reinforce alternative behaviors. 



Limiting Reinforcement 

To practice methods for limiting reinforcement, provide the natu- 
rally occurring reinforcer for the challenging behavior in the follow- 
ing examples, and how we could limit reinforcement in each case. 

• For half of his school day, Ed works at a local bank sorting mail. When 
he runs out of mail, he bangs his hand on the table. The selected alter- 
native behavior is getting more mail on his own. He’ll do this after a few 
minutes of hand banging. 

Reinforcer: 

Limits: 



Activity 2 

Using the instructions in 
the text, have students indi- 
vidually complete the exer- 
cise on limiting reinforce- 
ment, and then review their 
answers as a group. 



• Esther, a seven-year-old girl with severe physical and mental disabili- 
ties, eats her lunch with the other kids at her school. Jennie, one of the 
older children, has befriended Esther and they really enjoy eating and 
interacting together. When Jennie spends time with other people in the 
cafeteria, Esther moans, cries, and makes loud vocalizations. Jennie 
will usually go over and calm her down. The selected alternative behav- 
ior is using appropriate social interaction behaviors. 

Reinforcer: 

Limits: 
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Adding Reinforcers 

The second strategy for managing reinforcement involves the 
use of added reinforcers. Naturally occurring reinforcers typically 
don’t occur often enough or are too hard to control, in which case 
we may want to add extra reinforcement to the environment. 

The normal rate of reinforcement in the “real world” is pretty 
low. Look at our typical work environment: we’re not often told 
we’re doing a good job and are paid only so often - and what we 
get paid usually isn’t as much as we’d like. It’s easy to see why a 
lack of consistent positive reinforcement is one of the primary rea- 
sons some people don’t do well with normal reinforcement. 

In our first session, we learned how providing feedback on 
what is and isn’t correct is a very important function of reinforce- 
ment. For this and other reasons, we often add extra reinforce- 
ment to our teaching environments, which helps people learn al- 
ternatives to challenging behaviors. 

These added reinforcers may be easier to control than the 
natural reinforcers and may be strong enough to overcome the 
reinforcement that the individual is receiving naturally. One way 
to do this is to use differential reinforcement - reinforcing posi- 
tive behaviors while ignoring inappropriate ones. We briefly dis- 
cussed this strategy in Chapter Two; now let’s examine it in detail. 

Differential Reinforcement 

Earlier, we discussed how consequences control most behavior. 
Many of the objectives developed through the planning process 
involve increasing or strengthening behaviors that are currently 
performed inconsistently. When an individual knows how to do 
something and does it at least occasionally, simply reinforcing the 
desired behavior may encourage the individual to use it consis- 
tently. For example, if Judy is often late coming back from break 
but is sometimes on time, reinforcing coming back on time should 
increase that behavior. This in turn, will decrease how often she 
comes back late. Reinforcing a desired behavior while ignoring an 
undesired one is called differential reinforcement 

Differential reinforcement is the heart of positive program- 
ming. This is one of the most desirable approaches to strengthen 
appropriate behaviors while decreasing undesirable behaviors at 
the same time. Differential reinforcement can be a very effective 
way to provide feedback and to motivate individuals to perform 
desired behaviors. 

Consider the following example: Mary talks out in class to get 
attention from her classmates. We could pay special attention to 
her - or, better yet, have classmates give her attention - when she 
doesn’t talk out, as a form of differential reinforcement. In either 
case, she receives more attention than normal for not engaging in 
her talking out behavior. To effectively use this technique, the 
following three guidelines should be kept in mind. 
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Guidelines for Using Differential Reinforcement 

There are three main things to do when using differential re- 
inforcement: 

• Maintain prompting and criticism at the lowest level. Differ- 
ential reinforcement works because it’s reinforcing. Prompts 
and negative comments reduce some of this effect. There is no 
need to prompt Alice to comb her hair or straighten up her 
clothes when we are reinforcing her. 

• Make reinforcement attainable. Differential reinforcement 
works because appropriate behavior is reinforced while inap- 
propriate behavior isn’t. It’s important for reinforcement to 
occur frequently to speed the learning process. For this rea- 
son, set the criteria for reinforcement at a level the individual 
can reach without too much difficulty. When Alice is going to 
a school dance, she always looks clean, her hair is done up, and 
her clothes look nice. Yet on some school days, her hair may 
be combed but her clothes are disheveled. In working with 
Alice you noticed that she is more likely to comb her hair than 
to wear nice clothes. Start with wearing nice clothes, and add 
the other behaviors one at a time. You don’t need to require 
perfection - you’re looking for improvement. Many times dif- 
ferential reinforcement fails because too much is required too 
soon and reinforcement doesn’t occur often enough. 

• Increase criteria for reinforcement at a pace allowing rein- 
forcement to remain attainable. For example, as Alice begins 
to dress more conscientiously each day, the requirements for 
reinforcement might be increased; she was receiving rein- 
forcement if she wore clothes without any holes in them, and 
now she must wear clothes that are wrinkle-free and don’t have 
holes in them. If this is successful, you could increase the crite- 
rion again, and reinforce Alice for wearing wrinkle-free clothes 
with no holes and combing her hair before she comes to class. 

When changing the criteria for differential reinforcement 
for Alice we added more behaviors to the criteria for reinforce- 
ment. Instead of adding more behaviors differential reinforce- 
ment can be used to motivate a person to do a behavior bet- 
ter, faster, or more often. 

Consider some examples where differential reinforcement is 
used in these ways. 

Let’s go back and find out what happened with Fred. After leav- 
ing the institution and coming to work, Fred began to yell and throw 
objects when he didn’t want to do an assigned task. His supervisor 
taught him more appropriate alternative behaviors, but Fred still 
screamed when he thought he was treated unfairly. Fred’s challeng- 
ing behavior is yelling and throwing objects which is reinforced by 
avoiding nonpreferred tasks. There are several different approaches 
that could be taken to help Fred reduce this behavior. 
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A method to control the natural reinforcer might be to not let 
him avoid the task when he yells or throws things. A method to dif- 
ferentially reinforce other behaviors would be to praise Fred every 
hour he goes without yelling or throwing things. A method to differ- 
entially reinforce an alternative behavior would be to give him a dif- 
ferent job when he asks for it but not when he gets upset. A method 
to remove him from a reinforcing environment would be to not chal- 
lenge him with any tasks he doesn’t want to do; he wouldn’t use the 
challenging behavior and so it wouldn’t be reinforced. Another 
would be to only request him to do nonpreferred jobs when a super- 
visor is present who doesn’t let him avoid the task. This would re- 
move him from a situation in which the behavior will work. 



Activity 3 

Have students separate into 
small groups to complete 
the small group activity, fol- 
lowing the directions in the 
text. 



Selecting a Method for Managing Reinforcement 

In this activity, which should take your group about 40 minutes, you’ll 
have two examples of situations with an challenging behavior. You 
should identify the targeted problem behavior, the function it serves, 
and the reinforcer for the behavior. You’ll then need to describe a 
method for controlling the natural reinforcer, differentially reinforc- 
ing other or alternative behaviors, and removing the person from the 
reinforcing environment. Once identified, your group should discuss 
the three different solutions, select one or more you think will be the 
best choice, and describe why you made this decision. 

• Problem 1: Alice works in an elementary classroom on a reading ac- 
tivity. She sits across the work area from her friend, Marvin. When he 
talks to other children, she gets mad, quits working, and will often throw 
her materials at him and/or the other children. When this happens, 
Marvin generally looks at her and goes back to work. 

Problem behavior: Alice throws materials. 



Function of problem behavior: To get Marvin to stop talking to other 
children. 



Reinforcer for problem behavior: He stops. 

Method for managing natural reinforcement: Marvin doesn't stop. 

Method for using differential reinforcement: Talk to Alice when she 
doesn't throw materials. 



• Problem 2: Felicia is a soft-spoken woman who can shop for groceries 
by herself. She likes to have help selecting the right cut of meat and will 
stand at the counter and wait for someone to notice her. If they do, she’ll 
ask for help, telling them what she wants. If no one approaches her, she 
raps on the counter with her cane. She’s already broken one pane of 
glass by doing this. When someone approaches after she raps, she 
says, “I want some damn service now,” and tells them what she wants. 
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Problem behavior: Bangs cane. 

Function of problem behavior: Gets service. 

Reinforcer for problem behavior: Gets attention and help. 

Method for managing natural reinforcement: Don’t give her attention 
when banging. 

Method for using differential reinforcement: Help her when she waits 
without hitting. 

Method for removal from reinforcing environment: Make her leave store. 



• Problem 3: When Monica needs to use the restroom, she throws her 
school materials and bites her arm. When staff see this, they ask her 
what she wants and she signs “toilet”. They escort her to the restroom. 

Problem behavior: Throws materials and bites arm. 

Function of problem behavior: Goes to restroom. 

Reinforcer for problem behavior: Gets help to toilet. 

Method for managing natural reinforcement: Don’t help her when 
throwing or biting. 

Method for using differential reinforcement: Help her when she signs 
* toilet ” without throwing or biting. 

Method for removal from reinforcing environment: Take her on a 
schedule. 



Section 2 

Overcoming Avoidance 

The previous section looked at ways to change naturally occurring 
positive reinforcement. The function of many challenging behav- 
iors is to avoid doing something or to escape from a task or situa- 
tion. For some individuals, avoiding work, social interactions, or 
basic self-care responsibilities may be a significant barrier to inde- 
pendence and integration. It may also be that avoiding these is so 
strong that reinforcing alternative ways to do these behaviors isn’t 
sufficient to overcome this tendency. In these cases it may be nec- 
essary to take special steps just to overcome this avoidance. 
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Behaviors that are maintained by negative reinforcement can 
be extremely difficult to change. These behaviors are usually diffi- 
cult to ignore, and it’s often easier to let the person avoid the ac- 
tivity or demand than it’s to ignore the behavior. Some staff may 
be consistent in providing alternatives and getting the person en- 
gaged in desirable activities. If the behavior has been used many 
times in the past, the individual may try the avoidance behavior 
with different people. If even some people allow him or her to 
avoid the task, this will reinforce the behavior on a variable sched- 
ule. Behavior maintained by reinforcement on variable schedules 
is even harder to change than behavior maintained on a frequent 
or fixed schedule. Thus, the natural tendency is to let someone 
avoid a task - and if avoidance occurs at least some of the time, the 
motivation to avoid remains strong. For these reasons, it often 
takes special efforts to overcome avoidance. 

We’ll look at three strategies to overcome avoidance. The first 
strategy is to make teaching decisions based on long-term progress 
instead of short-term issues. Sometimes short-term decisions may 
seem counter-productive unless considered in a longer perspec- 
tive. We’ll discuss each of these strategies in more detail after re- 
viewing the list of strategies. The second strategy is to make the 
avoided situation more reinforcing so the person will want to do 
it. The third strategy is similar to the second. We need to make the 
avoided tasks more reinforcing. 

Basing Teaching Decisions on Long-Term Progress 

The first strategy addresses the moment-to-moment decisions we 
make to handle situations. These decisions should be based on the 
individual’s long-range goals, and the primary objective of pro- 
grams to overcome avoidance should be to reinforce non-avoidance 
behavior. In other words, we want to reinforce the person for being 
in the nonpreferred environment or doing the nonpreferred task. 
The first idea is to focus on one thing at a time: select the most im- 
portant objective and reinforce that without withholding reinforce- 
ment because of failure to meet a second objective. For example, 
David doesn’t like to go the vocational work room; he actively fights 
people who try to get him to go there. Once in the work room he 
sometimes hits and kicks to leave. Other times he may go to the 
work room and really enjoy the work he learns in vocational class. 

In this example there are three different behaviors that could 
be reinforced: 

• David will go to work area. 

• David will stay in work area. 

• David will work steadily. 

David generally doesn’t want to do any of these things: he wants to 
go someplace else. What do we do? If we focus on one thing at a 
time, the first objective might be to get him to go to the work area 
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when requested. We might give him a soda when he gets there to 
reinforce this. We might suggest he go to the work area and, if he 
complies, reinforce him enthusiastically when he arrives. If he 
wants to leave, however, we should let him. Some people might 
suggest that allowing him to leave the work area and not making 
him do the work is wrong. But our one objective is to go to work. 
Once he goes to work regularly we can start requiring a short stay 
and build this into longer and longer work time. In this way we 
may get him working steadily for most of the day without ever 
fighting him to do it. In the end he may want to work. 

Make Things Easy 

The second idea is to make things easy. In many cases avoid- 
ance is linked to frustration with the task, low reinforcement rates 
in the avoided environment, or infrequent reinforcement for the 
avoided task. It’s critical to set achievable expectations for people. 
When the individual does challenging behavior to escape the task 
or activity, it’s important to set criteria for the alternative behav- 
iors that are easy to meet. In David’s case, all we required was a 
single simple response. This increases the chance of reinforce- 
ment. The more reinforcement he receives for the alternative 
behavior the more he’ll want to do it. 

Relax Requirements for Old Behaviors 

The third strategy involves relaxing the requirements for old 
behaviors when new ones are started. For example, when we’re first 
getting David to come to work we might reinforce him - by giving 
him a cup of coffee - anytime he shows up at work. Later we might 
reinforce him when comes to work only when he’s on time. After 
he’s regularly on time we might start requiring him to sit at the work 
table for a couple of minutes before he gets his coffee. During this 
phase it would be okay to reinforce him for sitting at the table even 
if he was a few minutes late. This approach is similar to the rules for 
shaping and for minimizing the effects of setting events. 

Making Environments Reinforcing 

A second aspect of the overall program strategy is to make the 
avoided environment or task as reinforcing as possible. The first 
idea involves increasing the available reinforcement in the avoided 
environment and for the avoided task. For example, with David we 
increased the reinforcing value of the environment by moving his 
morning coffee into the work environment. Increasing the rein- 
forcement value of an environment may be done in other ways. 

The second idea for increasing the reinforcing value of the 
environment is to decrease the reinforcing value of competing 
environments. When David wants to leave the work area, it’s par- 
tially because he doesn’t want to be there and partially because he 
wants to be somewhere else. We increase his desire to be at work 
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by increasing reinforcers (e.g., putting his morning coffee at 
work), and we can decrease his desire to be in other places by not 
having coffee available anywhere else. 

The third strategy to overcome avoidance is to decrease the 
punishing aspects of the avoided environment. This can be done 
by presenting demands in nonthreatening ways and decreasing 
the frustrating parts of the task or environment. Often when an 
individual is avoiding a situation, it becomes a power struggle be- 
tween the individual and the staff person trying to get the indi- 
vidual to do something. In these cases, the individual may simply 
be trying to exert control over her life. When someone asks her to 
do something in a loud, strong, or forceful tone of voice, she may 
simply react against the control. The first part of a positive ap- 
proach to overcoming avoidance is to give control back to the in- 
dividual and set the environment up in such a way that the person 
will want to respond. For example with David, we ask him if he 
wants to go to work and reinforce him for going instead of mak- 
ing him go. This increases his control over the situation and hope- 
fully his motivation to attend. 

The second idea is to decrease the punishing characteristics of 
the avoided environment by decreasing task frustration. If the task 
is difficult, it’s probably not reinforcing. When someone tries to 
avoid a hard task they may be telling you it’s frustrating. Try sim- 
plifying the task. For example, we would only ask David to go to 
the work area at first. 

The third idea is to remove annoying stimuli. If the chair is too 
high or low or too hard or soft, it can make the task more punish- 
ing. If someone sits across or next to the individual and bothers 
him, he won’t like the activity as much. If the room is too hot or 
cold or the sunshine is in his face he may not want to do it. 

Now let’s look at some programs to overcome avoidance re- 
sponses. This small group activity is like the first one. Each group 
has an example and your task is to address each of the issues we 
just discussed. David leaves the area after a short while. 



Activity 1 

Ask students to work in 
small groups on strategies 
for decreasing avoidance re- 
sponses, completing the ex- 
ercises and reporting results 
to the class. 



Programs to Decrease Avoidance Responses 

In this small group activity, we’ll be looking at strategies for de- 
creasing avoidance responses. Each group will have several prob- 
lems to address. First identify the challenging behavior and an al- 
ternative behavior. Develop a task analysis of the alternative 
behavior. Discuss a reasonable step in this task analysis as the fo- 
cus of your initial efforts. Suggest ways to increase reinforcement 
and decrease punishment for the alternative behavior. Select a 
second step in your task analysis. One team member should be 
prepared to report to the class. 

• Problem 1 : Willy is very noncompliant about brushing his teeth. Every 
time someone tries to brush his teeth, he’ll hit, kick, and try to bite the 
person doing it. Staff generally back off and about once a week three 
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or four people hold him down to brush his teeth. He may lose teeth soon 
because of neglect. This is a controlled or regulated procedure, and the 
team would prefer to use a positive approach. 

Problem Behavior: Refuses to brush teeth. 

Alternative Behavior: Brush teeth. 

Task analysis of alternative behavior goals: 

1 Gargle. 

2 Rub gums with cotton swab. 

3 Put brush in mouth. 

4 Brush teeth. 

Select an alternative behavior to focus on: Gargle. 

How can you increase reinforcement fordoing alternative behavior? 
Add praise or any additional rein forcer. 

How can you decrease punishment for alternative behavior? 

Make task easier, letting him choose to do it. 

Once the first alternative behavior is mastered, what will you do next? 
Rub gums with cotton swab. 

• Problem 2: Freida works in a community vocational program. Some 
days her job is to package pet food kits. Freida seems to enjoy this and 
works most of the time. Other days her job is to inspect cans of pet food 
for dents. On these days her production rate is very low, she often 
sleeps, and if pushed, will throw cans. She needs to inspect cans at 
least one day every two weeks. 

Problem Behavior: Sleeps and throws cans. 

Alternative Behavior: Inspect cans. 

Task analysis of alternative behavior goals: 

1 Inspect cans for short time. 

2 Inspect cans for longer time. 

3 Inspect cans at higher rate. 

Select an alternative behavior to focus on: 

Inspect cans for two hours. 

How can you increase reinforcement fordoing alternative behavior? 
Increase rotation of attention, allow to go to preferred job after two hours. 

How can you decrease punishment for alternative behavior? 

Don't push for production. 

Once the first alternative behavior is mastered, what will you do next 
Increase time to three hours. 
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• Problem 3: Betty refuses to go to group activities in the game room of 
the apartment complex at night. Her psychiatrist believes that her with- 
drawal leads to increased psychosis and may result in hospitalization. 
She enjoys some craft projects but when pressed to do them shuts 
herself out and doesn’t listen. She enjoys going out to eat with one par- 
ticular person, but this probably can’t happen often enough to meet her 
goal for socialization. 

Problem Behavior: Refuses to go to activities. 

Alternative Behavior: Attend some activities. 

Task analysis of alternative behavior goals: 

1 Go to area , out to eat. 

2 Do short task, out to eat. 

3 Attend several days, out to eat. 

Select an alternative behavior to focus on: 

Go to area. 

How can you increase reinforcement for the alternative behavior? 

Go out to eat afterwards. 

How can you decrease punishment for alternative behavior? 

Only stay short time, let her choose. 

Once the first alternative behavior is mastered, what will you do next? 
Do short task before going out to eat 

Differential reinforcement depends on the individual already 
knowing how and when to do the behavior. One way to find out if 
the person knows how and when to do the behavior is to offer a 
huge reinforcer for the behavior. If the individual does the behav- 
ior correctly you know that the behavior doesn’t have to be taught. 
The individual just needs to become more motivated. Individuals 
may not be doing the behavior regularly because it’s too hard or 
because it’s more reinforcing to not do the behavior. Let’s look at 
two examples: 

• John is learning to drill holes in aluminum plates as part of his 
job training for when he graduates from school. He often pro- 
duces at 35% of a typical rate, but at other times produces less 
than 20% on the same job. 

• On some days Alice comes to school looking neat and well- 
dressed, while other days her hair is uncombed, her clothes 
have holes, and she smells like she hasn’t bathed in awhile. 

In both these cases, providing reinforcement for the instances of 
desired behavior will help strengthen those behaviors. 
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Making Behavior Contracts for Alternative Behaviors 

“Good behavior” contracts are made with individuals to accom- 
plish positive behaviors while not engaging in challenging behav- 
iors. This short look at contracts won’t prepare you to develop 
contracts because there are many other things to consider. Con- 
tracts can be a powerful tool for behavior change, but are easy to 
use incorrecdy. The purpose of including a discussion of contracts 
here is to introduce the topic and a few of the key concepts. 

The first important aspect of a contract is selecting the behav- 
iors and reinforcers. These need to be negotiated between the 
individual and person managing the contract. This should be 
treated much as in a work contract: that is, if the individuals does 
these things he or she will be paid a given amount. It’s important 
that the behaviors be something the person can reasonably accom- 
plish and that the “pay” be something that can fade to a natural 
consequence. For example, when the positive behaviors are se- 
lected, they should be something the person has demonstrated 
the ability to accomplish. 

John, for example, is able to clean his work area in Home Eco- 
nomics, but almost never does so. To set the criteria for cleaning 
the work area every day for a month sets him up for failure. A bet- 
terway to handle it might be to set the contingency at three days a 
week for a while, and then to increase this to five days a week, and 
then to six as he begins to do his homework more regularly. 

If Rachel has an average of 10 tantrums a week, asking her to 
go for a month without a tantrum is unreasonable. In fact, having 
none for a week isn’t likely to occur. The contact might be to have 
fewer than three instances in a week. The payoffs should also be 
reasonable. By making the behavioral contingencies reasonable, 
you improve the chance of success. In addition, the reinforcement 
should be one that the individual could reasonably set for herself 
and might fade to a self-reinforcement program. In this case you 
might set the reinforcer as a trip out to eat if the person has a good 
day, week, or month. This would be something she might do for 
herself later. 

The second idea about behavior contracts concerns how to 
deal with the challenging behavior. It shouldn’t be a big deal if the 
student doesn’t reach the goal in the contract. The instructor’s 
comment should be like, “Oh, too bad - you didn’t do it this time, 
but that just means it’s time to start working on the next one.” It’s 
generally of litde value to make people feel bad about engaging 
in the challenging behavior; our attention should stay focused on 
achieving the desired behavior. 

The third idea has to do with how we talk about the contract. It 
shouldn’t be used as bribery, which is - at best - a short-term solu- 
tion. One of the most effective ways to handle talking about the 
contract is to set up environmental events or stimuli to prompt the 
behavior. A check-off sheet that can be reviewed for accomplish- 
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ments of routine tasks is a great way to do this. For example, John 
needs to clean his work area. Staff requests for cleaning are set- 
ting events for challenging behavior. On the other hand, John is 
very interested in the reinforcers in his contract. A card with a pic- 
ture of tasks that must be checked off by staff as they are done can 
be a very effective way to handle these prompts. 

Finally, a great idea for all contracts is to develop the type of 
fading steps discussed earlier, with the idea that the individual will 
begin to manage his own behavior. For example, John might be- 
gin to mark his own card with some spot checks for accuracy. 



This chapter has highlighted steps that can be taken to replace 
challenging behaviors with more appropriate ones. The first steps 
in this process are to pinpoint the behavior and to determine what 
function it serves for the person. Next, you must select an alterna- 
tive behavior you intend to teach the individual. Choosing behav- 
iors that are easy to learn, acceptable to others, and serve the same 
function as the challenging behavior will be most effective. 

Once you’ve taught the alternative behavior, you must turn 
your attention to managing the reinforcers that surround the be- 
havior. This can be done by adding or limiting reinforcement 
and/or by using differential reinforcement to reinforce positive 
behaviors while ignoring challenging ones. Regardless of which 
strategy you decide to use, it’s important to be patient with your- 
self as well as the individual with whom you’re working. Change is 
a slow and difficult process which, through time and hard work, 
can be very rewarding. 



• You’re working with a student who constantly gets out of her 
seat. How could you use differential reinforcement to rein- 
force an alternative while ignoring the out of seat behavior? 
What alternative behavior would you choose? 

• John has just been hired at a local hardware store. Everyday 
after lunch he sits down and refuses to work. This behavior 
generally lasts about thirty minutes. His employer doesn’t 
know what to do and asks for your assistance. What do you do 
in this situation? 
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Introduction 



In the previous chapters, we’ve defined behavior, identified strat- 
egies to understand and respond to behavior, and discussed the 
importance of using positive strategies to support challenging 
behavior. This chapter provides students with information regard- 
ing laws which identify procedures that can and cannot be used to 
address those challenging behaviors exhibited by individuals with 
disabilities. 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the difference between pro- 
hibited and conditional procedures. 

• Demonstrate how to use conditional procedures. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the steps to take in an emer- 
gency situation. 



Section 1 

Using Behavioral 
Interventions in Schools & 
Residential Settings 

^ Discussion I 



In 1989, the Minnesota State Board of Education was directed by 
the legislature to adopt rules governing the use of aversive and dep- 
rivation procedures for pupils with disabilities. Aversive proce- 
dures use negative or unpleasant stimuli or consequences to stop 
a behavior. Deprivation procedures delay or withdraw goods, ser- 
vices, or activities that the child would otherwise receive if an 
identified behavior occurs or in an emergency situation. 

The Board was asked to draft rules to promote the use of posi- 
tive behavioral interventions, and to ensure that aversive or depri- 
vation procedures, when appropriate for a student, are included 
in that student’s Individual Education Plan (IEP) . The rule, which 
went into effect in January 1992 and was revised in 1995, is in- 
tended to encourage the use of positive approaches to modify stu- 
dents’ behavior. 

Behavioral intervention procedures used with persons with dis- 
abilities in residential settings are governed by Rule 40 (MN Rule 
9525.2700). Rule 40 was developed in 1987 in order to prevent the 
misuse of procedures that were seen as abusive, dangerous, or 
dehumanizing, and to promote positive approaches to managing 
behavior. This rule provides standards and guidelines for the use 
of aversive or deprivational procedures with persons with disabili- 



What is a deprivational or a- 
versive procedure? What are 
the differences among pro- 
hibited, regulated, and con- 
ditional procedures? How 
are regulated procedures 
used in the schools? What 
steps must be taken before 
a regulated procedure can 
be implemented? 
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ties served in a facility licensed by the state of Minnesota. Rule 40 
is intended to encourage positive approaches to challenging be- 
haviors in adults with disabilities and requires documentation of 
these approaches. 

Two categories of conditional behavioral interventions — con- 
ditional procedures and prohibited procedures — are part of Minnesota’s 
Proposed Permanent Rule for Use of Behavioral Interventions 
with Pupils Who Have Disabilities (MN Rule 3525.2900). Three 
categories of behavioral interventions — exempted, prohibited, 
and controlled — are listed in Rule 40. 

Each school district must revise district policies, where neces- 
sary, and provide any necessary staff development to appropriately 
implement the new rule. Each district should distribute their writ- 
ten discipline policy during IEP meetings, and review common 
practices in terms of appropriateness for a particular student. 
Likewise, residential providers must provide training to staff on 
Rule 40 policies and as it applies to individuals they support. 

This chapter is intended as an overview of Minnesota’s educa- 
tion rule and Rule 40. It is not intended as a guide for practice. 
Please refer to either the education rule or Rule 40 for any ques- 
tions. 

Disadvantages of Aversive Procedures 

Aversive procedures can result in behaviors that are worse than the 
original ones. For example, if you restrain someone from hitting 
himself or herself, you could inadvertendy teach that person to be- 
come aggressive. This is a frequent result of restraints from self- 
injury. If the person engaging in self-injury accidentally strikes a 
staff member who is using a restraint, that staff person might let 
go. This could reinforce hitting. The positive approaches we will 
go over in this course don’t carry this danger. 

In fact, positive procedures can teach many useful new behav- 
iors. For example, a young man named John, living at a group 
home, used to throw his food several times per day. A perceptive 
staff person noticed that whenever John disliked one thing on his 
plate, he would throw the whole plate. The program staff at the 
group home were then able to write a program to teach John to 
sign “eat” when staff offered him each food item separately. When 
John learned this new skill, he stopped throwing his food. Another 
advantage of positive approaches is that even if the program 
doesn’t work, you aren’t much worse off than when you started. If 
staff had guessed incorrecdy and John continued to throw his 
food, they would always have the option of trying something else. 

Another disadvantage of using aversive procedures is that 
they’re difficult to fade because they’re artificial in nature. We 
talked last time about using natural cues and reinforcers when 
teaching. If you use an electric shock to keep someone from bit- 
ing, the procedure will only work if you still have the shocking 
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device in sight. Positive approaches can result in natural reinforc- 
ers that will last longer. When we taught John to sign “eat” for ev- 
ery food item, we not only decreased his throwing behavior, but 
we provided him with a natural reinforcer of food. Eventually, we 
could teach John to serve his own food, and make the program 
even more natural, and increase his independence. If we had used 
a punishment procedure, we would have to use the procedure 
over and over again, with no room for independence; John would 
always need to have a staff by him, ready to punish. 

A related disadvantage of punishment procedures is that some- 
times what we think are punishers can actually be reinforcers, or 
can become reinforcers over time. Restraints such as arm braces 
or helmets or physical holds can be very difficult to fade for this 
reason. Individuals could also use restraints to get out of an activ- 
ity. For example, a child who doesn’t like gym class might act out 
in order to get into a time-out room. 

Positive procedures, on the other hand, are easier to work with 
on a trial and error basis. If one procedure doesn’t work, you can 
try another and another until you find the right solution. We will 
go over many examples of positive approaches to try later on. You 
often don’t know if a punishment is going to be reinforcing until 
you’ve tried it, and then it might be too late. For example, the 
child trying to get out of gym class may act more and more inap- 
propriately until time-out or another restrictive procedure has to 
be used for safety purposes. 

A fourth disadvantage of punishment procedures is that the 
people who perform the procedure can become associated with 
the procedure itself. This can make developing relationships with 
staff and teachers very difficult for the person. When this happens, 
it becomes harder and harder to use a positive approach. On the 
other hand, positive procedures can result in positive interactions 
with instructors, peers, and others. 

Finally, punishment procedures don’t address the function of 
the behavior. We will go over this concept in much greater detail 
very soon. Punishment may decrease one behavior, but if that be- 
havior serves some need for the person - and almost all behavior 
does serve some need, or function - then other inappropriate be- 
haviors might arise to serve the same need. Positive approaches 
can teach the person to communicate his or her needs in more 
appropriate ways. We will have many examples of this later on. 

Rule 40 & the “Education Rule” 

Though there are many potential negative outcomes of using aver- 
sive procedures, there will be instances where they may be neces- 
sary. When we do use punishment procedures in Minnesota, 
though, we have to follow specific rules and guidelines. As men- 
tioned before, for adult and residential services, this rule is called 
“Rule 40” and in the schools, we will call it the “education rule.” 
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Exempted Procedures (Rule 40) 

Exempted procedures are planned instructional techniques that 
are common practice in residential settings to assist individuals to 
achieve adaptive living skill goals and objectives as identified in 
their Individual Program Plan (IPP). Exempted procedures may 
include, but are not limited to: 

• The use of corrective feedback and prompts — visual, verbal 
or physical cues, correcting errors, etc. 

• The use of physical assistance to facilitate the completion of a 
response or task (such as guiding a persons’ hand to teach a 
domestic skill when there is no resistance). 

• Requesting that an individual leave an activity for a brief pe- 
riod of time, or the temporary delay or temporary withdrawal 
of goods, services, or activities as a consequence of their inap- 
propriate use. 

Exempted procedures would appear on an IPP when they are 
used as instructional techniques to promote achievement of the 
goals and objectives listed. 

Prohibited ^Restricted Procedures 

Prohibited procedures are those procedures which, under Minne- 
sota law, have been declared illegal for use in schools with children 
who have disabilities. Such procedures may never be used by 
teachers or other school staff. Since they are expressly prohibited, 
they would never appear on a student’s IEP. 

The following are included in procedures that are prohibited 
in Minnesota for use with students and adults who have disabilities: 

• Corporal punishment — hitting, spanking, etc. 

• Requiring students to stand or sit in a position causing physi- 
cal pain; the use of intense sounds, lights or other sensory 
stimuli as an aversive stimulus. 

• The use of noxious smell, taste, substance or spray as an aver- 
sive stimulus. 

• Denying or restricting a student’s access to equipment such as 
hearing aids and communication boards. 

• Faradic skin shock. 

• Totally or partially restricting a pupil’s auditory or visual sense. 

• Withholding regularly scheduled meals or water. 

• Denying access to toilet facilities. 

The above listed procedures are also prohibited in residential 
settings serving adults with disabilities. In addition, two other 
procedures are prohibited for use with adults: 
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• Verbal abuse or speaking to a person in a threatening or de- 
meaning manner and 

• Placing a person in seclusion. 

Rule 40 also identifies procedures that are restricted. These 
aversive or deprivational procedures must not: 

• Deny or restrict a person’s access to drinking water, nutritious 
food, medical facilities, hygiene, clothing or any other pro- 
tected right as mandated by Minnesota statutes section 
245.825. 

• Deny a persons’ access to their guardian, conservator, or other 
legal guardian, as well as family members. 

Any controlled aversive or deprivational procedure used must 
not be implemented in a manner that constitutes sexual abuse, 
physical abuse or neglect as defined in the Minnesota statute 
governing the reporting of maltreatment of vulnerable adults or 
as defined in the Minnesota statute governing the reporting of 
maltreatment of minors. 

Controlled/Conditional Procedures 

Conditional procedures are any interventions used in a planned 
manner that meet the definition of an aversive or deprivation pro- 
cedure (see the Definitions List in Appendix A). Conditional pro- 
cedures may be permitted as instructional strategies only when at 
least two positive or less intrusive methods of encouraging behav- 
ior change have been tried without success (see assessment re- 
quirements for controlled/conditional procedures). Any condi- 
tional procedure under consideration must be clearly articulated 
in a behavioral intervention plan, as part of a student’s IEP, and 
can be implemented only with the signed consent of the parents 
or in an emergency situation. In a residential setting controlled 
procedures must be stated in the Individual Program Plan (IPP) 
and prior consent must be received by legal guardian (or in- 
formed consent) prior to implementation. Conditional proce- 
dures include but are not limited to: 

• The use of manual restraints. 

• The use of mechanical or locked restraints (e.g., mittens, 
straps). 

• The use of time-out (where the student is removed from the 
educational program and may be placed in an isolation room 
or similar space). 

• The temporary delay of regularly scheduled meals or water not 
to exceed thirty minutes (except in an emergency). 
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If a conditional procedure is being considered for use with a stu- 
dent who receives special education services, a professional with 
expertise in the use of positive approaches to behavior manage- 
ment must be a member of the IEP team. 

Time-Out 

One of the most frequently used conditional procedures is 
time-out. Exclusion time-out occurs when a child is removed from 
his or her regularly scheduled educational program. Seclusion timer 
out is when a child is placed in a specially designed isolation room. 
The use of time-out must be addressed as part of a child’s IEP. A 
time-out room must have an observation window for continuous 
monitoring; have smoke and fire monitoring devices; be well lit, 
clean, heated, and ventilated; and measure at least five by six feet. 

Positive Behavioral Interventions 

Before any conditional or controlled behavioral intervention 
can become a part of the IEP or IPP, the school or residential 
agency must document that it has tried and was unsuccessful with 
positive approaches to manage the offending behavior, and show 
that the purpose of the intervention is to enable the student to de- 
velop appropriate skills. The controlled procedure must be at the 
lowest level of intrusiveness to influence the behavior. (The use of 
conditional procedures should not be considered to eliminate 
unwanted behaviors, or for the convenience of staff.) 

If the two positive behavioral interventions have not been suc- 
cessful in meeting the IEP goal a team meeting must be convened 
to review the student’s IEP. If the IEP team decides that the use of 
a conditional procedure is necessary to meet the goal, the proce- 
dure must be written into in the IEP. 

Any controlled procedures used in residential settings must be 
implemented and monitored by trained staff members. Documen- 
tation that staff members have received training on an ongoing 
basis and are competent to implement controlled procedures 
must be provided. 

Assessment 

An assessment must be performed before any conditional be- 
havioral interventions are recommended or initiated. Before be- 
ginning the assessment, the severity and frequency of the target 
behavior must be documented. In addition, at least two positive 
interventions should be implemented and data taken on their ef- 
fectiveness. The assessment must examine the purpose of the in- 
tervention, the effect of the behavior exhibited by the student, and 
its seriousness. The assessment summary must describe: 

• The behavior for which a conditional procedure is recom- 
mended. 
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• Documentation that other treatable causes for the behavior 
have been ruled out (health, medical, etc.). Documentation of 
medical conditions to be considered when developing the IPP 
or IEP should also be included. 

• Present level of performance in the areas assessed and student 
needs. 

• Assessment results and interpretations. (This may include 
functional assessments and/or inventory of environmental ma- 
nipulations.) 

• Assessment team’s recommendations for services. 

• A description of the proposed conditional procedure. 

An Individual Program Plan that proposes the use of a con- 
trolled procedure in a residential setting must identify the objec- 
tives and strategies used to promote adaptive behaviors and reduce 
maladaptive behaviors, including expected change in behavior and 
time frame anticipated, including start and stop dates. In addition, 
monitoring procedures, data collection methods, and coordina- 
tion with other service supports must be documented. Termina- 
tion date of procedure (90 days) and potential side effects or risks 
must also be addressed. Informed consent must be received prior 
to implementation of any controlled procedure. 

The use of a controlled procedure as documented in an IPP 
must be reviewed and approved by both the expanded interdisci- 
plinary team and internal review committee. 

Informed Consent 

Informed consent is consent given voluntarily by an adult with 
disabilities (own guardian) or the person’s legal representative af- 
ter information is disclosed in a manner consistent with the indi- 
viduals level of comprehension and communication style. Infor- 
mation to be disclosed includes assessment, content, and review 
information that has been documented. Additional information 
on procedures, risks, etc. is provided if requested by the indi- 
vidual. Informed consent must be received prior to implementa- 
tion of a controlled procedure. 

Parental Consent 

Parents can at any time withdraw their consent for a behavioral 
plan by notifying the school. The school must then send written 
acknowledgment that the procedures have stopped and obtain the 
parents’ signatures. Parents must be contacted within three days 
of their having withdrawn their consent to determine the need to 
convene an IEP meeting for a change in placement or program. If 
parents are divorced but have joint legal custody, informed con- 
sent must be obtained from both parents before using a condi- 
tional procedure. 
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Activity 1 

Have students use the As- 
sessment Summary Checklist to 
work in groups to address 
all six items on the list. 
Answers may be based on 
an imaginary student or 
loosely on individuals with 
whom students have 
worked. Remind students 
that if they decide to base 
their answers on real stu- 
dents they must keep all 
names confidential. Stu- 
dents will share their an- 
swers with the class upon 
completion of the activity. 



Assessment Summary Checklist 

Working in small groups, address the items in the checklist below. 
Responses may be based on an imaginary student or loosely on 
students with whom you’ve worked. If you choose to base your 
responses on real students, keep all names confidential. 

• What is the behavior for which a conditional procedure is recommended? 



• Describe two positive behavioral interventions you completed to ad- 
dress this behavior. How did they work? How did you document them? 



• What other treatable causes for the behavior have been ruled out 
(medical, environmental, etc.)? 



• What procedures have been considered and ruled out and why? 



• Provide a brief description of the proposed conditional procedure. 
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Section 2 

What to Do 
Emergency 



in an 



In the case of emergencies, conditional procedures may be used 
to protect a student or other person from injury or emotional 
abuse, or to prevent severe property damage, even if those proce- 
dures are not written into the IEP. However, emergency proce- 
dures that are used twice or more per month require that a team 
meeting be called within five days of use to see if the IEP contin- 
ues to meet the needs of the child. 

Anytime a conditional procedure is used in an emergency (any 
time that its use hasn’t been planned in the IEP) , district adminis- 
tration and parents must be notified immediately. Emergency pro- 
cedures can range from using nonverbal or verbal cues to using 
an escort or manual restraints. In a residential setting, the service 
provider will have a written policy to follow in the case of an emer- 
gency use of a controlled procedure. Use of these procedures 
must be reported internally and externally within a given period 
of time. Please refer to your employer’s policy for additional in- 
formation. 



This module has focused on positive approaches of dealing with 
individuals’ behavior. A main reason for focusing on positive ap- 
proaches is that conditional and restrictive procedures don’t ad- 
dress the function of the behavior. In other words, the person is 
trying to communicate with his or her behavior. Simply punishing 
one behavior won’t make the underlying communication prob- 
lem go away. Positive approaches are better able to teach the per- 
son how to communicate his or her needs effectively for long term 
changes. 

There are times, however, when it’s necessary to take quick and 
more extreme measures with students who are exhibiting chal- 
lenging behaviors. Examples of such times would be if a students 
is threatening to hurt themselves or someone else. In these cases, 
it’s important to know exacdy what behavioral interventions you 
may or may not use. If you’re not already, become familiar with 
your school’s or organization’s policies regarding behavioral inter- 
ventions and how to use them. 



Activity 1 

Have students work in small 
groups to brainstorm ways 
that emergency situations 
can be prevented before 
they occur. When finished, 
groups will share their ideas 
with the class. 



Discussion I 

Why are positive proce- 
dures always preferential to 
aversive ones? 
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Questions to Ponder 

• Your supervising teacher is using time-out with a student to 
reprimand him for his talking out behavior. You know that this 
procedure hasn’t been discussed by the team and is definitely 
not written into his Individual Education Plan (IEP). What do 
you do? 

• You see two students involved in a heated verbal argument in 
the hall, what do you do? 

• One of the group home residents is becoming physically ag- 
gressive in the kitchen. He begins throwing plates; you fear for 
the safety of the other residents at the dinner table. What do 
you do? 
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Appendix A 

Definitions of Controlled 
or Conditional Procedures 



The Use of Manual Restraint 

Restraints are the most commonly used controlled procedure. 
Restricting a person’s movement using physical force is manual 
restraint. This includes escorts, such as having two people walk 
someone from the classroom to the hallway. There are two things 
to remember if you’re using physical contact. First, it may only be 
used if the person is resisting, and second, Rule 40 specifies that if 
the contact lasts sixty seconds or longer while the person resists, 
it’s a restraint. 

For example, Ben doesn’t like to brush his teeth, so two staff 
people drag him to the bathroom while he is pushing away, shout- 
ing, and swearing. This is an inappropriate use of a manual re- 
straint. It’s not a life-threatening emergency, and certainly would 
not be an appropriate procedure to use as part of a person’s pro- 
gram plan. 

The rules do allow a certain amount of brief physical contact 
in the natural flow of daily activity. For example, Tim comes out of 
his room biting his hand, a sure sign that he’s about to aggress, 
and you briefly take his arm, turn him around, and tell him to look 
at magazines — an activity he enjoys. However, holding Molly’s 
hands behind her back for ten seconds every time she hits herself 
as part of a program plan would be considered a manual restraint 
and would have to follow all of the procedures to be included as 
part of her Individual Education Plan (IEP)or Individual Program 
Plan (IPP). 

In adult services, the use of manual restraint is much easier to 
identify than with young children because greater physical force 
is needed with adults. One common mistake is to think that re- 
straints for small children are O.K. because they don’t require a 
great deal of physical effort to hold. If the child is resisting, how- 
ever, it’s still a restraint. Holding a child or an adult immobile 
doesn’t teach him or her anything, and should be limited to only 
the most severe cases. Improper restraints have caused broken 
bones, tom ligaments, and even death. You should never perform 
a restraint unless you have had specific training. 
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Mechanical or Locked Restraints 

According to the training manual on the education rule, “me- 
chanical or locked restraints are at times used to stop a pupil’s 
pattern of behavior that is serious and poses a high risk of injury to 
self or others. Restraints such as mittens, Velcro cuffs, and similar 
devices should only be used under the most serious of circum- 
stances and with assurances from the pupil’s physician that it’s safe 
to use such devices. Best practice suggests that the intervention 
plan include the methods to be used to fade out the use of re- 
straints.” 



Information in Mechanical or Locked Restraints taken from Minnesota Department 
of Education (1992). Companion manual for Minnesota rule 3525.2925: Use of beh- 
avioral interventions with pupils. St. Paul, MN: Author. 



The Use of Time-Out 

Time-out \s short for “time-out from positive reinforcement.” This 
type of intervention has been the subject of a great deal of contro- 
versy. You cannot use time-out as an emergency procedure — it 
has to be part of the person’s IEP or IPP. Persons must be moni- 
tored at all times when in time-out, and all uses of time-out must 
be documented. Isolation rooms must meet certain safety require- 
ments. The training manual on the education rule documents a 
number of issues to consider with the use of time-out: 

Time-out isn’t appropriate for all pupils or all problems. 
Research on the use of time-out documents positive effects 
across a wide variety of behavior problems. There is also 
long-standing and perhaps growing controversy regarding 
the misuse and abuse of time-out... 

Time-out may be ineffective or even paradoxical in that 
it can serve an avoidance function, or as negative reinforce- 
ment, by providing a means for a pupil to avoid another 
activity that he or she perceives to be aversive or unde- 
sirable. For example, pupils who have difficulty with certain 
academic work or social situations may act out in order to 
escape. The use of time-out in these instances may actually 
reinforce and ultimately increase such behavior. In other in- 
stances, time-out may provide opportunities for pupils to en- 
gage in more reinforcing behaviors like self-stimulation. 

Time-out can be harmful. For example, some pupils, 
when placed in time-out, engage in self-injurious behavior 
and if left unsupervised will harm themselves. In other in- 
stances, the process of escorting an angry, aggressive pupil 
to time-out may place the pupil and/or the staff at risk of 
injury. Finally, time-out could be implemented in a manner 
that is harmful to pupils due to the degree of exclusion. The 
worst case would be where pupils are left in isolation rooms 
for extended time periods, even hours. There are no abso- 
lute time limits on the use of isolation or exclusion proce- 
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dures but the most effective time-out procedures are very 

brief, lasting five minutes or less...” 

Some of the milder forms of time-out are exempted. We have 
already discussed contingent observation and temporary interrup- 
tion. This is when you take a person away from an activity to a place 
where they can still observe others engaging in the activity and re- 
ceiving reinforcement. Rule 40 distinguishes between exclusionary 
time-out and room time-out. In exclusionary time-out, the person is 
removed from an ongoing activity, but not necessarily to a special 
time-out room. A person’s bedroom, or living area where the per- 
son can not engage in preferred activities or leave when he or she 
wishes could all be forms of exclusionary time-out. Room time-out, 
sometimes called separation, involves removing a person from an 
ongoing activity to an unlocked room. Under Rule 40, the door to 
this room cannot be locked, but it can be blocked by staff persons. 

We really don’t have time to explore this issue in depth, but we 
can go over a few examples. Ralph, who is taught in a regular edu- 
cation third grade classroom is becoming very upset because he 
doesn’t understand what is going on with the unit on reading. The 
aide removes him from the class and goes to another small room 
with fewer distractions to work on reading at his own pace for a 
while. This isn’t time-out because someone is with him, and he can 
still earn positive reinforcement. Another example might be when 
Janet is at her workshop and tips over a table with her work materi- 
als. The staff person directs Janet away from the activity where she 
can watch the other people at the workshop receive reinforcement 
for working. This isn’t a conditional or controlled procedure be- 
cause it’s seen as a milder form of time-out. It should still only be 
used as part of a planned program for the person. Consistency is 
very important, and this type of intervention could pose serious 
problems if used in an unplanned manner. Use of a time-out room 
where the person is forced to go to a specific area and not allowed 
to leave is only one form of the conditional use of time-out. If you 
work at a group home and tell Julie to go to her room because she 
has been yelling at her roommate, and you don’t let her leave 
when she asks, this can still be considered a time-out. 

We have already mentioned under prohibited procedures that you 
must give a person access to a bathroom after fifteen minutes in 
time-out. 

Information in The Use of Time-Out taken from Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion (1992). Companion manual for Minnesota rule 3525.2925: Use of behavioral 
interventions with pupils. St. Paul, MN: Author. 
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Withdrawal of Goods, Services, or Activities 

Rule 40 is specific in that the planned use of withdrawing a 
person’s access to goods, services, or activities is a controlled proce- 
dure. An example of this type of procedure would be to take away 
Hillary’s radio when she screams. Another example of a depriva- 
tion procedure might be when Joe becomes aggressive on a day 
that he has plans to go out for dinner. It would be okay to wait until 
Joe calms down to leave for the restaurant, but it’s not okay to tell 
Joe that because he has aggressed, that he now can’t go out at all. 
If Joe shows a definite pattern of becoming really disruptive at the 
restaurant after an aggressive incident, the team might decide to 
use a controlled procedure in not allowingjoe to go to restaurants 
as part of his individual plan. 

The Temporary Delay of 
Regularly Scheduled Meals or Water 

The last controlled or conditional procedure under the education 
rule is the temporary delay or withdrawal of regularly scheduled 
meals or water not to exceed thirty minutes. If you’re going to with- 
hold a person’s meal or beverage for longer than a few minutes, it 
has to be part of the person’s individual program or education 
plan. You cannot deny someone a regularly scheduled meal or 
water for longer than thirty minutes. 

Other Controlled Procedures 

Rule 40 has two other controlled procedures not covered by the 
public school rule. These are: 

• Positive Practice Overcorrection: This is a procedure that re- 
quires a person to demonstrate or practice correct forms of a 
behavior for a length of time or a rate that is greater than nor- 
mal. For example, making a person stack sixty chairs for throw- 
ing one. Or making a person practice “shaking hands” with ev- 
eryone in the room for striking one person. 

• Restitution Overcorrection: In this procedure, the person is 
made to return the environment to a condition better than 
when it started. For example, if Jenny writes on her desk, mak- 
ing her clean all the desks, or if Fred spills his milk, making 
him clean the entire kitchen. 
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Appendix B 

Information from the 
Minnesota Paraprofessional 
Consortium 

http://ici. umn . edu/para 

State Laws Regarding Paraprofessionals 



State of Minnesota, Omnibus Education Bill of 1998 
Article 2, Section 9 

(b) For paraprofessionals employed to work in programs for 
students with disabilities, the school board in each district 
shall ensure that: 

1. before or immediately upon employment, each parapro- 
fessional develops sufficient knowledge and skills in emer- 
gency procedures, building orientation, roles and respon- 
sibilities, confidentiality, vulnerability, and re portability, 
among other things, to begin meeting the needs of the 
students which whom the paraprofessional works; 

2. annual training opportunities are available to enable the 
paraprofessional to continue to further develop the 
knowledge and skills specific to the students with whom 
the paraprofessional works, including understanding dis- 
abilities, following lesson plans, and implementing fol- 
low-up instructional procedures and activities; and 

3. a districtwide process obligates each paraprofessional to 
work under the ongoing direction of a licensed teacher 
and, where appropriate and possible, the supervision of 
a school nurse. 

Guiding Principles for Minnesota Paraprofessionals 

These principles were used to guide the development of compe- 
tencies for Minnesota paraprofessionals during the Minnesota 
Paraprofessional Retreat in January, 1998: 

• Paraprofessionals are respected and supported as integral 
team members responsible for assisting in the delivery of in- 
struction and other student-related activities. 

• The entire instructional team participates within clearly-de- 
fined roles in a dynamic, changing environment to provide an 
appropriate educational program for students. 
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• To ensure quality education and safety for students and staff, 
paraprofessionals are provided with a district orientation and 
training prior to assuming those responsibilities. 

• Teachers and others responsible for the work of paraprofes- 
sionals have the skills necessary to work effectively with para- 
professionals. 

• By recognizing a paraprofessional’ s training, responsibilities, 
experience, and skill levels, they are placed in positions for 
which they are qualified and which effectively and efficiently 
use their skills to enhance the continuity and quality of services 
for students. 

• Administrators exercise leadership by recognizing paraprofes- 
sionals as educational partners. 



Core Competencies for Minnesota Paraprofessionals 

The following core competencies are expected of all paraprofes- 
sionals working in Minnesota schools. These were developed dur- 
ing the State Paraprofessional Retreat in January, 1998 and are 
based on the guiding principles listed above. Also being developed 
are skill assessments, training packages/ resources, and other tools 
that districts can use to support and train paraprofessionals. 



Core Competency Statements 



K~ Knowledge S - Skill 



1. Philosophical, Historical, and Legal 
Foundations of Special Education 



prior to 
employ- 
ment 



within 
first 2 
weeks 



within 45 
school 
days 



K1 A sensitivity to the beliefs, traditions and values 
across cultures and the effect of the relationships 
among children, families, and schooling. 



X 



K2 Awareness of the human and legal rights and 
responsibilities of parents and children/youth as 
they relate to individual learning needs. 



X 



K3 Understanding of the distinctions between 
roles and responsibilities of professionals, 
paraprofessionals, and support personnel. 



X 



K4 Understanding of the purposes and goals of 
education for all individuals. 



K5 Awareness of responsibilities in a manner con- 
sistent with the requirements of law, rules and regu- 
lations, and local district policies and procedures. 

SI Carry out responsibilities in a manner consis- 
tent with the requirements of law, rules and regu- 
lations, and local district policies and procedures. 



X 



X 



Additions: 
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2. Characteristics of Learners 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Awareness of the similarities and differences 
among the cognitive, communicative, physical, 
social, and emotional needs of individuals with 
and without exceptional learning needs. 






X 


K2 Awareness of the effects that exceptional 
conditions have on an individual’s life and family 
in the home, school, and community. 






X 


K3 Awareness of characteristics and effects of the 
cultural, linguistic, and environmental 
background of the child and family. 






X 


K4 Understanding of the effect of medications 
commonly prescribed for individuals with 
learning needs. 




X 




K5 Awareness of the educational implications 
of the above factors. 






X 


Additions: 








3. Assessment, Diagnosis, and Evaluation 








KL Awareness of district’s ability to provide for 
and use the tools of assessment, diagnosis, and 
evaluation. 




X 




SI With direction from a professional, make and 
document observations appropriate to the 
individual with learning needs. 






X 


S2 Provide objective documentation of 
observations to appropriate professionals. 






X 


Additions: 








4. Instructional Content and Practice 








K1 Awareness of learning styles of individuals. 




X 




K2 Awareness of the demands and expectations 
of various learning environments. 






X 


K3 Awareness of a variety of instructional and 
remedial methods, techniques, and materials. 






X 


SI Establish and maintain rapport with learners. 


X 






S2 Use developmentally and age-appropriate stra- 
tegies, equipment, materials, and technologies, 
as directed, to accomplish instructional objectives. 






X 


S3 Under the direction of a professional, assist in 
adapting instructional strategies and materials 
according to the needs of the learner. 






X 




orv 
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S4 Follow written plans, seeking clarification 
as needed. 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 

X 


Additions: 








5. Supporting the Teaching and Learning 
Environment 








K1 Awareness of the environmental factors that 
affect teaching and learning, including health 
and safety issues. 




X 




K2 Awareness of the ways in which technology 
can assist teaching and learning. 






X 


K3 Understanding of strategies and techniques 
for facilitating the integration of individuals with 
learning needs in various settings. 




X 




K4 Awareness by the paraprofessional of how 
they impact the overall learning environment for 
students and staff. 




X 




SI Assist in maintaining a safe, healthy, learning 
environment that includes following prescribed 
policy and procedures. 




X 




S2 As directed, prepare and organize materials 
to support teaching and learning. 






X 


S3 Use strategies that promote the learner’s 
independence. 






X 


Additions: 








6. Managing Student Behavior and Social 
Interaction Skills 








K1 Understanding of applicable laws, rules and 
regulations, and procedural safeguards regarding 
the management of behaviors of individuals. 




X 




K2 Understanding of ethical considerations 
inherent in the management of behaviors. 




X 




K3 Awareness of the factors that influence the 
behavior of individuals with learning needs. 




X 




K4 Awareness of the social skills needed for 
current and future environments. 




X 




K5 Awareness of effective instructional practices 
that enhance the development of social skills. 




X 




K6 Awareness of the range and implications of 
management approaches/strategies that influence 
the behavior of individual’s with learning needs. 




X 
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K7 Understanding of the district-building 
behavior management plans for students. 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 

X 


within 45 
school 
days 


SI Demonstrate effective strategies for the 
management of behaviors. 






X 


S2 Assist in modifying the learning environment 
to manage behavior. 






X 


S3 Collect and provide objective, accurate info- 
rmation to professionals, as appropriate. 






X 

1 


S4 Use appropriate strategies and techniques in 
a variety of settings to assist in the development 
of social skills. 






X 


Additions: 








7. Communication and Collaborative 
Partnerships 








K1 Awareness of typical concerns of parents of 
individuals with learning needs. 




X 




K2 Awareness of the roles of individuals with 
learning needs, parents, teachers, para- 
professionals, and other school and community 
personnel in planning an individualized program. 




X 




SI Use ethical practices for confidential comm- 
unication about learners with learning needs. 




X 




S2 Under the direction of a professional, use con- 
structive strategies in working with individuals with 
learning needs, parents, and school and comm- 
unity personnel in various learning environments. 






X 


S3 Follow the instructions of the professional. 




X 




S4 Foster respectful and beneficial relationships 
between families and other school and 
community personnel. 






X 


S5 Participate as requested in conferences with 
families or primary caregivers as members of the 
educational team. 






X 


S6 Use appropriate educational terminology re- 
garding students, roles, and instructional activities. 






X 


S7 Demonstrate sensitivity to diversity in cultural 
heritage, lifestyles, and value systems among 
children, youth, and families. 






X 


S8 Function in a manner that demonstrates the 
ability to use effective problem solving, engage in 
flexible thinking, employ appropriate conflict 
management techniques, and analyze one’s own 
personal strengths and preferences. 






X 
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Additions: 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


8, Professionalism and Ethical Practices 








K1 Recognition of the paraprofessional as a 
positive role model for individuals with 
exceptional learning needs. 




X 




SI Demonstrate commitment to assisting learners 
in achieving their highest potential. 


X 






S2 Function in a manner that demonstrates a 
positive regard for the distinctions among roles 
and responsibilities of paraprofessionals, pro- 
fessionals, and other support personnel. 




X 




S3 Function in a manner that demonstrates the 
ability to separate personal issues from one’s 
responsibilities as a paraprofessional. 




X 




S4 Demonstrate respect for culture, religion, 
gender, and sexual orientation of students. 


X 






S5 Demonstrate a willingness to participate in 
ongoing staff development, self-evaluation, and 
apply constructive feedback. 


X 






S6 Demonstrate proficiency in academic skills 
including oral and written communication. 


X 






S7 Practice within the context of written 
standards and policies of the school or agency 
where they are employed. 




X 




Additions: 









Core competencies were developed by the Minnesota Paraprofessional Retreat 
in January, 1998, and are based on the competencies found in: Council on Ex- 
ceptional Children (1998). What every special educator must know, 3rd ed. Minneapo- 
lis, MN: Author. They can also be found at — http://ici.umn.edu/para. 



Specialized Competencies for Minnesota 
Paraprofessionals 

In addition to the core competencies, the following specialized 
competencies are expected of paraprofessionals working in spe- 
cific positions (early childhood, transition to work, behavior man- 
agement, academic program assistants, and physical/other health 
impairments). These were developed during the State Paraprofes- 
sional Retreat in January, 1998 and are based on the guiding prin- 
ciples listed on page 71. Also being developed are skill assessments, 
training packages/resources, and other tools that districts can use 
to support and train paraprofessionals. 
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Early Childhood 

Specialized Competency Statements 



K=Knowledge S=Skill 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


1 . Early Childhood, Home Visitor Programs 








K1 Understanding their role as a member of 
the Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) 
team responsible for developing service plans and 
education objectives for parents and their children. 






X 


K2 Understanding of their role in listening and 
communicating with parents to gather infor- 
mation which the service delivery team can build 
on to meet the needs of the child and family. 


X 






K3 Awareness of health care providers, social 
services and other resources available in the 
community to assist parents and their child. 




X 




K4 Understanding their role in enhancing parent 
interactions with their child by demonstrating 
effective techniques/materials to stimulate cog- 
nitive, physical, social and language development. 




X 




Additions: 








2. Early Childhood, Center-Based Programs 








K1 Awareness of basic developmental stages, 
ages 0-5. 




X 




K2 Understanding of their role as a member of 
the Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) 
team responsible for developing and implemen- 
ting service plans and education objectives for 
parents and their children. 






X 


SI Ability to use developmen tally appropriate 
instructional interventions for curriculum acti- 
vities in the areas of cognitive, motor, self-help, 
social/play, and language development for 
infants and young children ages 0-5. 






X 


S2 Ability to gather information about the perfor- 
mance of children in all areas of development 
and to share it with professional colleagues. 




X 




S3 Demonstrate competence in preparing and 
using developmen tally appropriate materials, 
under the direction of a professional. 




X 




S4 Demonstrate an understanding of the para- 
professional’s role in communicating and 
working effectively with parents, other primary 
caregivers, and team members. 






X 


Additions: 
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Transition to Work and Adult Life 
Specialized Competencies 



iv-ruiuwicugc o— OKiii 

1. Transition to Work and Adult Life 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Understanding of the need for 
transition-related services. 




X 




K2 Awareness of how to access information on 
community resources available to individuals with 
disabilities of transition age and their families. 




X 




K3 Understanding of the importance of inter- 
agency collaboration. 




X 




K4 Knowledge of the ethical and legal standards 
of conduct in relationships with students, parents, 
adult service providers, employers, and coworkers. 




X 




SI Understanding of transition-related assessment 
strategies and ability to provide team with infor- 
mation useful to the development of transition- 
related goals and objectives. 






X 


S2 Ability to facilitate and support student 
involvement in decision making. 




X 




S3 Ability to identify and develop accommo- 
dations and natural supports in the work setting. 




X 




S4 Knowledge of and ability to provide instruction 
and support in leisure skills, social skills, self- 
determination skills, community mobility skills, 
and independent living skills. 






X 


S5 Ability to provide instruction and support in 
work-related behaviors, job-seeking skills, and job- 
specific skills in school or at a community work site. 






X 


Additions: 
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Behavior Management 
Specialized Competency Statements 



K= Knowledge S=Skill 

1 . Behavior Management 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Understanding of personality and social/ 
emotional development. 




X 




K2 Understanding of behavioral /emotional 
challenges and the interaction with other 
disabilities. 




X 




K3 Understanding of the need for utilizing formal 
and informal assessment strategies in obtaining 
information necessary for educational and 
behavioral programming for individual students. 




X 




K4 Understanding of the rationale, components, 
operation and evaluation of the program models 
in which they are working. 




X 




SI Ability to document change in learner 
behavior in both academic and social areas. 




X 




S2 Ability to observe and record pupil behavior 
utilizing different social rating systems. 




X 




S3 Demonstrate the use of different methods to 
change and maintain behavior. 




X 




S4 Ability to implement remedial techniques in 
academic skill areas with learners. 




X 




S5 Ability to use materials designed for skill 
development in the social areas. 






X 


S6 Ability to collaborate effectively with team 
members. 






X 


Additions: 
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Academic Program Assistants 
Specialized Competency Statements 



K=Knowledge b=bkill 

L Academic Program Assistants 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Knowledge of the paraprofessional’ s role and 
function in the specific academic setting. 




X 




K2 Awareness of Minnesota Graduation Stand- 
ards, including state testing and high standards 
as outlined in student IEPs. 




X 




K3 Awareness of factors which influence cognitive, 
social, emotional, and physical development. 




X 




K4 Knowledge of educational terminology 
related to specific program or age level. 




X 




SI Ability to instruct students in academic subjects 
using lesson plans and instructional strategies 
developed by teachers and other professional staff. 






X 


S2 Ability to gather and record data about the 
performance and behavior of individual students. 




X 




S3 Ability to confer with special and general 
education practitioners about individual student 
schedules, instructional goals, progress, and 
performance. 




X 




S4 Ability to use developmental and age- 
appropriate instructional methods and 
reinforcement techniques. 






X 


S5 Ability to effectively use available instructional 
resources including technology, as directed by 
the professional. 




X 




S6 Understanding of various learning styles and 
the ability to implement corresponding teaching 
methods. 






X 


S7 Demonstrate the ability to implement 
techniques to include students in general 
education as outlined in IEPs. 






X 


Additions: 
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Physical and Other Health Impairments 
Specialized Competency Statements 



K=Kn owl edge S=Skill 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


1. Physical and Other Health Impairments 








K1 Understanding of specific student 
environments and learning modification/ 
accommodation strategies. 




X 




K2 Understanding of medical conditions and 
emergency procedures for specific students, 
including care for seizures, latex allergies, 
catheterizations, tracheotomies, gastrostomies, 
ventilators, etc. 




X 




K3 Understanding of proper storage, documen- 
tation, administration, and side effects of specific 
student medications. (NOTE: specific training 
is required to administer medication.) 




X 




K4 Awareness of specific student transportation 
issues and emergency evacuation procedures. 




X 




K5 Awareness of legal and liability issues specific 
to vulnerable and medically fragile students. 




X 




SI Demonstrate competence in the use of proper 
body mechanics for self and specific student when 
transferring, lifting and positioning that student. 




X 




S2 Demonstrate competence in implementation, 
safety, and maintenance of all necessary adaptive, 
assistive, and instructional technology and 
equipment. 






X 


S3 Certification in age appropriate CPR (infant/ 
child, adult) and Basic First Aid, and the ability 
to respond appropriately during an emergency 
situation. 






X 


S4 Ability to properly assist students with activities 
of daily living, including toileting, feeding, 
dressing, and mobility. 






X 


S5 Ability to implement strategies that encourage 
student independence and participation in all 
areas of development and classroom learning. 






X 


Additions: 









Specialized competencies were developed by the Minnesota Paraprofessional Re- 
treat in January, 1998. They can also be found at — http://ici.umn.edu/para 
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Behavior is any observable, 
measurable act of an 
organism. 
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Antecedents are objects 
or events that come before a 
behavior. 

Consequences are objects or 
events that occur after a behavior 
and are contingent on the 
behavior. 
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The A-B-C Model 



A - 

Antecedent 
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♦ B - 

Behavior 



-> C 

Consequence 
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Positive Reinforcers 



• Follow behavior 

• Occur contingent on behavior 

• Increase behavior 

• Add something 
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Negative Reinforcers 



• Follow behavior 

• Occur contingent on behavior 

• Increase behavior 

• Remove something 
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Punishers 



• Follow behavior 

• Occur contingent on behavior 

• Decrease behavior 

• Can be positive or negative 
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Stimulus Control 



When a person responds to a specific 
antecedent with a specific behavior 



Rules of Stimulus Control 



1 The behavior occurs immediately upon 
presentation of the antecedent. 

2 The behavior does not occur in the 
absence of the antecedent. 

3 No other behavior occurs in the 
presence of the antecedent. 



Steps in Selecting Reinforcers 



• Identify appropriate reinforcers 

• Determine their effectiveness 

• Monitor continued effectiveness 



Identifying Possible 
Reinforcers 



• Ask the person what he or she likes 

• Observe the person making choices 

• Observe what he person does 

• Ask someone who knows the person 
well 

• Have the person sample reinforcers 
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Schedules of Reinforcement 



Interval: Based on the amount of time 
since the last behavior 

Ratio: Based on the number of behaviors 



The Three Factor Theory 



There are reasons for challenging 
behavior. These can include: 

1 Physiological conditions 

(Sickness, medication, hunger) 

2 Environmental conditions 

(Loud noises, extreme heat/cold, time of day) 

3 Functional consequences 

(Benefits of the behavior) 

The Three Factor Theory adapted with permission from Rast, J. (1993). Positive behavior change: An introduction to 
developmental disabilities. University of Kansas, Parsons: Kansas University Affiliated Program. 
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Ways to Mi ni mize Psychological 
Conditions 



• Recognize physiological conditions 

• Anticipate and prevent condition 

• Detect problems early 

• Notify and treat 



3.2 
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Decreasing Effects of 
Environmental Conditions 



• Recognize environmental conditions 

• Anticipate and prevent condition 

• Detect problems early and respond 

• Ease demands and requirements 

• Redirect away from problems 



3.4 
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Typical Functions of 
Problem Behaviors 



Antecedent Behavior 

Nonpreferred task 
Frustrating task 
Demanding instruction 
Not enough attention 
Someone else gets attention 
Stops paying attention 
Preferred person busy 
Wants something 
Changes in routine 



Possible Functions 

Avoid task 
Assistance with task 
Escape instructions 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get something 
Object to changes 
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Differential Reinforcement 



Reinforcing a desired behavior 
while ignoring an undesired 
behavior 



Guidelines for 
Differential Reinforcers 



• Maintain prompting and criticism at the 
lowest level 

• Make reinforcement attainable 

• Increase the criteria for reinforcement at 
a pace allowing reinforcement to remain 
attainable 
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Strategies for 
Overcoming Avoidance 



• Make decisions based on long-term 
progress 

• Make avoided environments more 
reinforcing 

• Make avoided tasks more reinforcing 
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Focus for Progress 



• One thing at a time 

• Make requirements easy 

• Relax other requirements 
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Making the Avoided Task 
More Reinforcing 



• Increase reinforcement in the avoided 
environment 

• Decrease reinforcement in competing 
environments 

• Decrease punishing aspects of the 
avoided environment 



4.5 
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Behavior Contracts 
for Alternative Behaviors 



• Select the behaviors and reinforcers 

• Determine how to handle the 
challenging behavior 

• Decide how to talk about the contract 

• Develop fading steps to self- 
reinforcement 
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Exempted Procedures 



1 Corrective feedback and prompts 

2 The use of physical assistance when 
the person offers no resistance 

3 Brief time-out period or a temporary 
delay/withdrawal of goods or services 



Prohibited Procedures 



1 Corporal punishment 

2 The use of noxious smell, taste, substance, or spray as 
an aversive stimulus 

3 Requiring students to stand or sit in a position causing 
physical pain, the use of intense sound, light, or other 
sensory stimuli as an aversive stimulus 

4 Denying or restricting a person’s access to 
equipment/devices such as hearing aids and 
communication boards 

5 Faradic skin shock 

6 Totally or partially restricting a person’s hearing or vision 

7 Withholding regularly scheduled meals or water 

8 Denying access to toilet facilities 
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Controlled/ Conditional 
Procedures 



• The use of manual restraints 

• The use of mechanical or locked 
restraints (e.g., handcuffs) 

• The planned use of suspension or 
dismissal from school 

• The use of time-out (where the student 
is removed from the educational 
program and may be placed in an 
isolation room or similar space) 

• The temporary delay of regularly 
scheduled meals or water not to exceed 
thirty minutes (except in an emergency) 
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Strategies for Paraprofessionals Who Support 
Individuals with Disabilities 
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An Introduction to the 
Curriculum 



The need for paraprofessionals to work with persons who have 
disabilities has been growing in recent years. Increasing numbers 
of persons with a range of disabilities are now living in small resi- 
dential settings in our communities, attending regular classes in 
neighborhood schools, holding jobs in local businesses, and par- 
ticipating in community recreation and social activities. There is a 
great need for paraprofessionals to provide the services and sup- 
ports these individuals need for community living. 

By employing paraprofessionals, educational and other ser- 
vices for persons with disabilities are able to expand and improve 
the quality of assistance they provide. Some of the benefits para- 
professionals offer schools, agencies, and individuals with disabili- 
ties are the following: 

• Expanded learning opportunities for persons with disabilities. 

• More individualized instruction. 

• Increased planning time for educators, supervisors, and others. 

• Better monitoring and evaluation of persons with disabilities. 

• Greater consistency in services. 

• Improved parent-school relationships. 

• Greater involvement of persons with disabilities in education 
and other settings in the community at large. 

• Increased transportation assistance for individuals with 
disabilities. 

• Expanded vocational skill development for individuals with 
disabilities. 



The Role of Today’s Paraprofessional 

Paraprofessionals who work with individuals with disabilities have 
a variety of roles and definitions, depending on the environment 
in which they work. For example, one definition of educational 
paraprofessionals includes the following: 

A paraprofessional is an employee: 

• Whose position is either instructional in nature or who deliv- 
ers other direct services to individuals and/or their parents. 

• Who works under the supervision of a professional staff mem- 
ber who is responsible for the overall management of the pro- 
gram area including the design, implementation and evalua- 
tion of instructional programs and the individual’s progress. 
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Paraprofessionals provide services in the following areas: 

• Educational programs 

• Physical therapy 

• Occupational therapy 

• Speech therapy 

• Recreation programs 

• Early intervention and preschool programs 

• Social work/case management 

• Parent training/child-find programs 

• Vocational training programs and job coaching 

• Community programs 

• Transition and school-to-work 

Paraprofessionals are typically different from professionals in the 
amount of education, certification required for the job, degree of 
responsibility, and extent of supervision required. 

Because the support of paraprofessionals is so essential to the 
success of individuals with disabilities, this module is dedicated to 
improving and enhancing skills for paraprofessionals. 

Information in The Role of Today’s Paraprofessional adapted from: Pickett, A.L. 
(1997). Paraeducators in school settings: Framing the issues. In Pickett, A.L. & 
Gerlach, K. (Eds.) Supervising paraeducators in school settings: A team approach (page 
4) . Austin, TX: PROED. Copyright 1997 by PRO-ED, Inc. Adapted and reprinted 
by permission. 

About the Module 

Whether you have years of experience working with persons who 
have disabilities or are just beginning, there are probably many 
questions you have about the role of a paraprofessional. Some con- 
cerns and questions will be very specific to your work setting, while 
others will be more general. This module will cover both. 

This curriculum is primarily for paraprofessionals who are (or 
will be) working in educational settings (i.e., special and general 
education). It will, however, also be useful for those in direct ser- 
vice settings, such as vocational programs and residential settings. 

The training you are about to begin will not only address the 
current reality for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities, but more importantly, the challenges for the future in 
your career as a paraprofessional. Paraprofessionals aren’t ex- 
pected to have a total understanding of all the concepts in these 
modules, but the paraprofessional who has a working knowledge 
of these core concepts will be most effective. 
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Philosophy & Key Beliefs 

This module was developed using a general philosophy including 
six key beliefs for paraprofessionals working with individuals with 
disabilities. Those beliefs include: 

• The individual with a disability is the ultimate locus of control and 
is the most important member in the decision-making process. 

• The family is the other primary locus of control. Family in- 
volvement is essential in any decision-making process. 

• The team concept is essential in setting up a plan with an indi- 
vidual. This team includes the individual, the family, and all 
those working with the individual, including the paraprofes- 
sional. The paraprofessional is an essential link between what 
is and what can be for the individual. The best follow-through 
on any plan comes from teamwork. 

• The community should be the basis for all training, as much 
as possible. This means that, whether offering real-life ex- 
amples in the classroom or working in real life situations in the 
community, the focus must be on the most natural setting and 
support possible. This is essential so the individual can make 
connections between what is being learned on a daily basis and 
the real world. This will help the individual generalize the ex- 
perience to similar situations in his or her life. 

• Inclusion is the goal. This means that individuals with disabili- 
ties should be included in the mainstream of society - work, 
school, and recreation. Devotion to such a model will create 
the most positive results for the individuals and society as a 
whole. Inclusion suggests that we can and will all benefit by 
learning to work and live side by side with each other. 

• The most effective paraprofessional will be the individual who has 
a good self-esteem and is able to be assertive. The assertive para- 
professional is able to ask for support and guidance from staff. 

Minnesota Paraprofessional Consortium 

The Minnesota Paraprofessional Consortium has recently devel- 
oped and published some important information related to para- 
professionals, including new legislation, guiding principles, and 
core and specialized competencies. This information can be 
found in Appendix B at the back of this module. While some of 
the information is specific to Minnesota, much of it is applicable 
to paraprofessionals across the country. 
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After the Training 

You will leave this training with more information about parapro- 
fessionals than you had when you started. It’s important to remem- 
ber that no matter how much knowledge you have about your job, 
the individuals you work with are your greatest trainers. Each one 
is unique and has his or her own interests and needs. The greatest 
responsibility you have is to listen to those interests and needs, re- 
member what you have learned, ask what is needed, and use that 
information in your working relationship and responsibilities. 

Therefore, use this training as a basis and build your skills from 
this point, drawing upon each setting and individual. Whether 
consumer, student, teacher, supervisor, principal, director, or su- 
perintendent, you will learn from each. With each setting and situ- 
ation, your confidence, ability, and skills will continue to grow. Re- 
member, this training is only as good as the degree to which you 
use what you learn; seek assistance so you can “do what you know.” 
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Chapter One 

Behavior the 
Environment 



1 Introduction 
1 Section 1 What is Behavior? 

4 Section 2 Using Consequences When Teaching 
New Behaviors 

7 Section 3 Using Antecedents When Teaching 
New Behaviors 

10 Summary 

11 Questions to Ponder 
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Introduction 



Why do people behave the way they do? What motivates people to 
change their behavior? Is it possible to teach positive behaviors to 
replace negative ones? Before any of these questions can be an- 
swered, you must be able to identify the specific behaviors you 
want to teach or change. In addition, you must also be aware of 
the environmental factors that accompany those behaviors- 
what’s going on before, during, and after behaviors occur. This 
chapter will focus on the relationship between behaviors and the 
environmental factors that affect them. 

Upon completing this chapter you should be able to: 

• Demonstrate an ability to identify behaviors in an observable 
and measurable way. 

• Recognize consequences and antecedents of behaviors and 
understand their effect on behaviors. 

• Define and recognize five learning principles related to learn- 
ing new or strengthening existing behaviors. 



Section 1 

What is Behavior? 



Behavior is defined as any act which is both observable and mea- 
surable. Observable means that one can see and describe the behav- 
ior as it occurs. For example, you can see Stuart throw the ball or 
watch Robin as she practices the piano. Measurable means that one 
can count or measure the intensity (strength) and duration of the 
behavior. For example, you can measure how many times Stuart 
throws the ball or the distance he threw it or you can time how 
many minutes Robin practices the piano. 

Describing behaviors in measurable and observable ways is 
important because it enables you to communicate with others 
about those behaviors. If your supervisor asks you to count the 
number of times Sian drops her pencil in an hour, you will be able 
to do so because “dropping a pencil” is an observable and measur- 
able behavior. On the other hand, if you’re asked to count the 
times Sian gets angry in an hour, you will have a more difficult 
time. How will you know when Sian is angry? What behaviors will 
indicate that she’s angry? In this case it might be better to count 
the number of times Sian stomps her feet during the hour: stomp- 
ing feet is a behavior that can both be measured and observed. 
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Identifying Behaviors 

Look at three examples of situations and identify the behavior in 
each example. 

• Example 1: Fred sees a cookie on a plate on the table. He picks the 
cookie up and eats it. The cookie tastes good and he picks up and eats 
another one. 

Behavior: 



• Example 2: Wayne sees a girl in the hall. He asks her for a kiss. She 
slaps him. He doesn’t ask for a kiss in the hall again. 

Behavior: 



• Example 3: Maggie sees the flag up on the mailbox. She goes to check 
the mail. There is no mail. She doesn’t check the box again until the 
flag is down. 

Behavior: 



What Goes on Before & After a Behavior Occurs 

In assisting individuals to learn and use behaviors, an understand- 
ing of the relationship between behavior and the things that go 
on before and after the behavior is very important. Occurrences 
in an individual's environment provide signals to the individual 
about when to act. What happens before and after a given behav- 
ior determines whether the person will use the same behavior in 
the future. Considering these factors is important when you're 
either teaching a new behavior or helping an individual to learn 
when to use an existing behavior. 

Antecedents 

Antecedents are conditions, events, or objects that precede 
behaviors and directly cause those behaviors to occur. For ex- 
ample, if someone gives you a cookie (an action), you're likely to 
eat it. In this instance, receiving the cookie is the antecedentwhich 
preceded the behavior of eating. 

Consequences 

Although many things happen after a behavior, consequences 
result directly from the behavior. For example, if you press a se- 
lection button after putting money in a soda machine, you get a 
soda. In this instance, getting the drink is the consequence that 
resulted from your button-pressing behavior. Other things may 
happen - someone may talk to you, a fire alarm may ring, or there 
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may be a total eclipse of the sun. None of these later occurrences 
are results of pressing the beverage button and aren’t necessarily 
consequences (unless they happen repeatedly as a result of push- 
ing the button). 

The A-B-C Model 

What’s the difference between an antecedent and a consequence? 
The important points to consider are that the antecedent comes 
before the behavior and signals whether or not to act, and the 
consequence comes after the behavior and acts as a motivation to 
behave. Antecedents, behaviors, and consequences can be ar- 
ranged in a logical A-B-C order: 

A — ► B — ► C 

Antecedent Behavior Consequence 

In the A-B-C model, the behavior is the action the person takes 
when he or she sees, hears, or feels the antecedents. 

Identifying Consequences (Sr* * Antecedents 

Look at the three examples examined in Activity 1. Identify the 
consequence and antecedent in each example. How does each af- 
fect or influence the behavior? 

• Example 1 : Fred sees a cookie on a plate on the table. He picks the 
cookie up and eats it. The cookie tastes good and he picks up and eats 
another one. 

Antecedent: 

Consequence: 



• Example 2: Wayne sees a girl in the hall. He asks her for a kiss. She 
slaps him. He doesn’t ask fora kiss in the hall again. 

Antecedent: 

Consequence: 



• Example 3: Maggie sees the flag up on the mailbox. She goes to 
check the mail. There is no mail. She doesn’t check the box again until 
the flag is down. 

Antecedent: 

Consequence: 
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Section 2 

Using Consequences When 
Teaching New Behaviors 

People learn new behaviors - both positive and negative - as a re- 
sult of the consequences of those behaviors. Most behaviors that 
are followed by pleasant consequences are repeated and thus 
learned, and the reverse is also true: behaviors that are followed 
by unpleasant consequences typically aren’t repeated, and thus 
they aren’t learned. For example, if you receive compliments for 
wearing a sweater you’re more likely to wear it again. 

Understanding how consequences influence behavior is criti- 
cal in developing strategies to assist students and adults as they de- 
velop and strengthen existing positive behaviors. The following 
learning principles explain how consequences affect the way indi- 
viduals learn new or strengthen existing behaviors. Further discus- 
sion of how to use these learning principles when working with 
students and adults will be contained in later chapters. 

Positive Reinforcement 

Positive reinforcement occurs when a behavior’s consequence adds 
something desirable to a situation that makes that behavior more 
likely to occur in the future. Consider these examples: 

• You’ve taken your car to the neighborhood mechanic and 
have repairs completed for a fair price. The next time you 
need repairs, you go to the same mechanic. Getting a fair price 
was the positive reinforcement that caused you to choose that 
mechanic in the future. 

• A student who receives an A+ after studying for a test decides 
to study hard for the next test. Getting an A+ was the positive 
reinforcement that influenced the student to study hard for 
the next test. 

In both of these examples, the consequences - a fair price and a 
good grade - added something to the situation that increased the 
likelihood of a behavior happening again in the future. 

Negative Reinforcement 

Negative reinforcement occurs when a behavior’s consequence re- 
moves something undesirable from a situation, making the behav- 
ior more likely to reoccur in the future. Consider these examples: 

• You wake up on the couch in the middle of the night while the 
television blasts the static that follows a station’s sign-off. You 
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get up and turn the television off thus removing the static. 
You’ve learned that the behavior of turning off the television 
removes the blaring static. 

• A buzzer goes off in your car until you buckle your seat belt. 
Buckling up removes the unpleasant buzzing, encouraging 
you to buckle up again in the future. 

These are examples of negative reinforcement because behaviors 
increased when something was removed. 

Positive and negative don’t refer to whether something is good 
or bad, only to whether or not something is added (posidve) or is 
removed (negative). Both positive and negative reinforcement 
always present the following characteristics: 

• The reinforcement follows the behavior. 

• The reinforcement results from the behavior occurring. 

• The reinforcement causes the behavior to increase. 

Punishment 

Punishment occurs when something happens in a situation that 
decreases the likelihood that a behavior will occur again in the 
future. Punishment doesn’t refer only to bad things that happen 
(i.e., spanking, negative comments) but is determined by its effect 
on behavior. If behavior decreased due to its consequences, it was 
punished. As with reinforcement, punishment can include the 
addition or the removal of something. 

It’s hard to think about punishers as being “positive”; actions 
we might consider the most severe forms of punishment (i.e., 
spankings, derogatory comments) fall in this category. They are 
presented and the preceding behavior decreases (at least for a 
while). We’ll call this category of consequences punishment. Con- 
sider the definition again: if a behavior decreases when something 
is added, it’s been punished. For example, you give Oliver money 
for mowing your lawn, which he’s previously done many times for 
free; he is offended by being paid and doesn’t mow your lawn 
again. The money acted as a positive punisher. 

Extinction 

Extinction describes a situation when a behavior decreases because 
it’s no longer being reinforced. For example, students often call 
out in class to get the teacher’s attention. When the teacher re- 
sponds, he or she is positively reinforcing the student for calling 
out. If, on the other hand, the teacher ignores the student’s call- 
ing out (not reinforcing the behavior) then the student is likely 
stop calling out in the future. The student’s choice not to call out 
again is an example of extinction. 
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Behaviors & Consequences 

For each of the scenarios, give a behavior, a consequence, a behav- 
ior that changed, what was added or removed, the effects on be- 
havior, and its consequences. Use the following example as a guide. 



• Example: Fred is in the cafeteria and he flips down the coin return le- 
ver on a soda machine. Two quarters fall out. He then pushes the coin 
returns on all the other machines. 



Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 
Added or removed 
Effect on behavior 
Type of consequence 



Flips down the coin return 
Gets 500 

Pushing coin returns 
Added (positive) 
Increased ( reinforcement ) 
Positive reinforcement 



• Joe cleans up his locker at the local high school. Marcus sees how neat 
it looks and tells Joe the locker looks great. Joe cleans his locker more 
often after that. 



Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 

• Joe cleans up his locker at the local high school. Marcus sees how neat 
it is and tells him he’s a sissy for cleaning it up. Joe doesn’t clean his 
locker again for months. 

Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 

• Joe’s locker is really messy. Maria sees Joe’s locker and tells him how 
bad it looks and smells. She teases him about it until he cleans it up. 
After he finishes cleaning, she leaves. He cleans his locker more fre- 
quently for a while. 



Behavior 

Consequence 
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Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 

• Joe cleans his locker. When he gets to class, Maria tells him he missed 
a field trip to the science museum because he was in the hall cleaning 
his locker. Joe doesn’t clean his locker again for months. 

Behavior 

Consequence 

Behavior that changed 

Added or removed 

Effect on behavior 

Type of consequence 



Section 3 

Using Antecedents When 
Teaching New Behaviors 

The antecedent can be a very important part of the environment. 
In most cases antecedents tell you whether the time and situation 
are right to perform a behavior. As we all know, timing is a crucial 
part of being successful. Antecedents are the signals that tell us 
when or when not to do something. Knowing the meaning of an- 
tecedents can help make a person more independent. Let’s go 
back and look at the example of Fred and the cookies. 

Fred sees a cookie on a plate on the table. He picks the 
cookie up and eats it. The cookie tastes good and he picks 
up and eats another one. 

What do you think would happen if the antecedent in this ex- 
ample was changed? 

Fred works at a restaurant which doesn’t allow employees 
to eat on the job. He sees a cookie on a plate at a restaurant 
where he works. 

If Fred considers the antecedent of being at work , he will most 
likely refrain from eating the cookie. If he disregards or doesn’t 
understand the antecedent and eats a cookie anyway, he may have 
to pay the consequences of getting reprimanded or even fired for 
breaking work rules. 
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If you can read antecedents correcdy, you have a much better 
chance of being successful. For Fred, knowing when and where 
eating is appropriate will allow him to be successful at work and to 
enjoy cookies when he’s at home. Being successful builds self-con- 
fidence and self-worth. In other words, if an individual knows 
when a behavior will be reinforced and only does it in those situa- 
tions, then he or she will be reinforced more often and punished 
less frequently. If a higher percentage of behaviors are reinforced, 
the person should be more motivated to respond to appropriate 
antecedents in the future. People will be more motivated by the 
natural consequences of social interactions and will learn more on 
a day-to-day basis through interactions with the environment. 

In the last section, we described positive and negative rein- 
forcement, punishment, and extinction - principles that describe 
the relationship between behavior and consequences. The follow- 
ing section will discuss stimulus control - a learning principle that 
describes the relationship between an antecedent and behavior. 

Stimulus Control: Knowing When to Behave 

Stimulus control occurs when a specific antecedent signals a specific 
behavior. For example, When Jack talks about his weekend fishing 
plans during a production meeting, he’s demonstrating inappro- 
priate stimulus control. Sometimes it’s all right to talk about per- 
sonal plans. Sometimes it’s even a preferred type of conversation, 
but the secret is knowing when it’s acceptable. This is the goal of 
teaching to improve stimulus control. Developing appropriate 
stimulus control is an important part of teaching. 

Three rules must be followed to achieve stimulus control: 

• The behavior occurs immediately upon presentation of the 
antecedent. 

• The behavior doesn’t occur in the absence of the stimulus. 

• No other behavior occurs in the presence of the antecedent. 

When teaching students about how antecedents relate to their 
behavior, the three rules of stimulus control will have to be taught 
separately. Consider the following examples. 

• Scenario 1: Felicia is learning to clean up after meals. The cur- 
rent program calls for her to wipe off the table when requested. 

Antecedent: Request: “It’s time to wipe off the table.” 

Behavior: Felicia wipes off the table (with a sponge). 

Rule 1 is met when: Felicia starts to wipe off the table within a 
few seconds of the request. 

Rule 2 is met when: Felicia doesn’t wipe off the table at other 
times during the day. 

Rule 3 is met when: Felicia doesn’t go do something else when 
requested to wipe off the table. 
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• Scenario 2: Margaret is learning to use the city bus to get home 
from school. She rides Bus 43. 

Antecedent: Bus 43 stops at the bus stop. 

Behavior: Margaret gets on the bus 

Rule 1 is met when: Margaret gets on bus 43 as soon as it ar- 
rives at her stop. 

Rule 2 is met when: Margaret doesn’t board other buses when 
they arrive at her stop. 

Rule 3 is met when: Margaret doesn’t go do something else 
when bus 43 arrives. 

Is it Stimulus Control Yet? 

In the next group activity you first have three scenarios. Your task 
is to determine if stimulus control has been established. If it 
hasn’t, you need to specify what changes in behavior would have 
to occur for stimulus control to be met. 

• Example: Fred sets his alarm to ring at 6:45 so he can get up and get 
ready for work. About once each week he goes back to sleep and staff 
must wake him up or he’ll be late for work. 

Antecedent: Alarm rings 

Behavior: Fred gets up and gets ready for work 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes □ No B 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 

Fred must get up each morning and get ready to go to work. 



• Scenario 1 : Mary works at the local printer. Her job today is to inspect 
five different cards, reject the ones that have defective printing, and to 
insert the set in an envelope sent to prospective customers of the 
printer. She does a pretty good job inspecting the cards (only missing 4 
in 100 defects), always puts five cards in the envelope, and always 
closes the envelope correctly. 

Antecedent: 

Behavior: 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes □ No 0 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 

Mary must reject all the defective cards. 
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• Scenario 2: Allen has learned to greet people by standing directly in 
front of them, establishing eye contact, extending his hand, and saying 
“Hi, it’s good to see you” or “Hi, how are you today?” He had been greet- 
ing people with hugs. He never greets people with hugs anymore, and 
greets everyone he sees at his job, while shopping, and at home with 
this new greeting. 

Antecedent: 

Behavior: 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes 0 No □ 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 



• Scenario 3: Sally is learning to get her own work materials. When she 
starts to run out of materials she will often get up and go get more ma- 
terials. At other times (when running out of materials) she will get up 
and ask the supervisor for more materials. 

Antecedent: 

Behavior: 

Is stimulus control developed? Yes □ No 0 

If not, what behavioral changes must occur for the rules of stimulus 
control to be met? 



Summary 

Understanding the reasons why people choose to behave in cer- 
tain ways is an invaluable tool for paraprofessionals and profes- 
sionals working with individuals with disabilities. Being able to 
identify behaviors in an observable and measurable way will help 
communicate about those behaviors and to target them for rein- 
forcement or change. 

This chapter discussed five major learning principles that op- 
erate when people learn new behaviors. Positive and negative re- 
inforcement, punishment, and extinction are principles that de- 
scribe the relationship between behaviors and the consequences 
that follow them. Stimulus control describes the relationship be- 
tween behaviors and the antecedents that precede them. 

These learning principles can be applied when assisting individu- 
als as they learn new or strengthen existing behaviors. The follow- 
ing chapters will explore ways to put these principles into practice. 
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\ Questions to Ponder 

• In your own job, what types of consequences are set up to en- 
courage you to follow work policies? 

• What positive consequences can you list? 

• How has positive reinforcement affected your behavior in the 
past? 

• What types of antecedents or consequences have you been 
aware of when learning or teaching new behaviors in the past? 
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Introduction 



A primary goal of all teaching situations should be to get the 
learner engaged, interested, and excited to participate. Creating 
an interesting environment and schedule of activities is the first 
step in this process. 

In Chapter One, we discussed several learning principles that 
influence the way individuals learn new behaviors. Of these prin- 
ciples, positive reinforcement is the most important tool we have 
in developing and maintaining motivation and in teaching people 
to be more independent and productive. This chapter will exam- 
ine some general guidelines to follow when creating a positive 
learning environment. We’ll also look at the specific components 
that must be considered when planing a positive reinforcement 
plan for students with whom you work. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Identify and define different types of reinforcers. 

• Select and evaluate reinforcers based on the effectiveness, tim- 
ing, size and schedule of the reinforcement. 

• Identify ways to create positive learning experiences. 



Section 1 

Guidelines for Creating 
Positive Learning Experiences 



Make Environments More Reinforcing 

There are many different ways to make environments more 
reinforcing. People have experimented with everything from 
painting the walls pink (to give everything and everyone a warm 
glow) to using background music. The results show that making 
the environment a pleasant place to be makes people want to 
come there and stay. Clearly, an attractive environment is an im- 
portant part of making an environment more appealing. 

Choose Tasks at Which Individuals Can Succeed 

It’s important to choose tasks which individuals can accom- 
plish and be successful. This doesn’t suggest we should avoid giv- 
ing people challenges, but addresses the fear of failure and frus- 
tration which often prevent people from trying new things. If we 
can ensure people can succeed and be reinforced through suc- 
cess, we increase the chance of engagement. Thus, when we set up 
activities, we want to challenge people to do some of the activity 
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themselves but select steps from the task analysis the person can 
accomplish easily. 

Give Individuals Control Over Activities 

Giving people some control over the activity increases their 
motivation to participate in a task. For example, Brittany doesn’t 
like to eat many foods and often doesn’t want to eat supper with 
other people in the group home. What often happens is that she 
refuses the offered meal and will eat cereal later. When given a 
chance to choose food before the meal (with the exception of the 
cereal) she’ll often choose a nutritious menu (although different 
from the group), fix it herself, and enjoy eating with the group. 
When preparing for spring cleaning, Jack and Jill are very resis- 
tive to their assigned tasks. When given a chance to choose tasks, 
they’re able to choose a fair share of the work and accomplish it 
without incident. 

Balance Preferred and Non-Preferred Activities 

The third idea is to look at the activities offered and try to 
maintain a positive balance between those that people really like 
to do and those that are less preferred but still necessary. In some 
ways this works because you always have something good to antici- 
pate. In others, it works because the overall balance is positive, 
which makes this a good environment. This strategy can be effec- 
tive for most people. For people with shorter attention spans, the 
activities should be changed more often. 

Reinforce Individuals Often 

Giving people a lot of positive reinforcement is a good way to 
get them motivated in the task at hand. Interestingly, it’s not how 
much reinforcement is provided (you don’t need to provide larger 
and larger reinforcers) , but how often they’re provided that makes 
a difference. Smaller reinforcers given more frequendy are often 
more effective for getting people involved. Research has shown 
that providing positive feedback on a random basis helps increase 
engagement and learning. For example, the teacher who sincerely 
provides positive feedback frequendy will experience decreases in 
challenging behavior and increases in engagement and pro-social 
behaviors. 

One of the most effective ways to work with a group of people 
is to rotate attention around the group fairly rapidly. This keeps 
everybody involved and results in high rates of engagement and 
lower frequencies of challenging behavior. For example, Jake is a 
paraprofessional in a special education resource room. He has 
five students at different levels of independence in the tasks they 
do. Every five to ten minutes he’ll walk around the area giving 
positive feedback to everyone who is working. For those who 
aren’t working, he waits until later when he spots them working 
and then comments on their positive production. 
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Provide Positive Feedback 

When working with students, it’s important to provide many 
more positive than critical comments. Some research has suggested 
that, on average, people are motivated most when they receive four 
positive comments for every negative one. A review of the value of 
comments finds that when a negative comment is given with a posi- 
tive comment, the overall effect is negative. So when Harold says to 
Jan, “I like the way you made the bed. You did a nice job of dusting. 
Your dresser drawers are closed, but I wish you’d pick the clothes 
up off of the floor,” the overall impact is often like receiving a nega- 
tive comment. Even a comment like, ‘You’re doing a good job but 
might try this differendy,” is generally taken negatively. A good way 
to handle this situation is to occasionally give short positive com- 
ments without suggestion about ways to improve and at other times 
give suggestions for improvement. 



Improving Communication 
Through Positive Reinforcement 

One of the most valuable outcomes of using positive reinforce- 
ment is that it improves and encourages communication between 
instructors and learners. The presentation of the reinforcer is a 
form of direct communication between the instructor and the stu- 
dent. For example, if a student is given a sticker for staying in his 
or her seat, the reinforcement (sticker) tells the learner that he or 
she was successful in meeting the instructor’s expectations: “My 
behavior was correct; it was appropriate - and it worked!” 

Reinforcement also gives the individual an opportunity to com- 
municate what types of objects or events he or she prefers as rein- 
forcement for good behavior. For example, a student may have to 
tell the instructor that he or she would prefer “more computer 
time” rather than a “sticker” as reinforcement for getting 100% 
correct on the test. Remember, something is only a reinforcement 
if it increases the likelihood of the behavior occurring in the fu- 
ture. Chocolate candies are reinforcement for most people, but 
not for those who are allergic to chocolate. 

Lasdy, reinforcement builds rapport between instructors and 
learners. Everyone wants to be around people who reinforce 
them. As a result, the learner will be motivated to work with the 
instructor delivering reinforcement which will naturally increase 
the number of opportunities for interaction and learning. 



Section 2 

Developing a Positive 
Reinforcement Plan 
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Selecting Appropriate Reinforcers 

We know that what works as a reinforcer for one person may not 
be a reinforcer for others. Susan may love playing baseball and 
work hard for the opportunity to play. Morgan may despise base- 
ball and try to avoid it at all costs. Thus, selecting reinforcers for 
an individual is a very important programming decision. There are 
three important steps in the selection and continued use of a re- 
inforcer. The first step is to identify appropriate reinforcers. The 
second step is to determine the effectiveness of the reinforcers. 
The third step is to continually monitor the effectiveness of the 
reinforcers selected. 

Types of Reinforcers 

The first thing to consider when selecting possible reinforcers is 
the type of reinforcer to use. There are four types of reinforcers 
that can be selected when using positive reinforcement. 

Tangible Items 

Tangible reinforcers are physical items. Food, jewelry, clothing, 
records, etc. are all tangible items that can be used as reinforcers. 
They can be seen and held. Joe may be given a book as a conse- 
quence for requesting a book. Shaun tae may get a cookie after she 
helps make them. 

Attention 

Attention is often a powerful reinforcer. Verbal praise, high 
fives, or time to talk are all types of attention that can be reinforc- 
ers for some individuals. After Alonzo independendy cleans his 
desk, you may tell him how responsible he is and what a good job 
he’s done. After Lee has completed assigned homework, you 
might spend ten minutes discussing sports. 

Success 

Success at something can make you feel good and make you 
want to do the behavior again. Hitting a home run during a base- 
ball game can make you feel great and will probably encourage 
you to play again. Even if no one congratulates you, you feel good 
about playing ball. On the other hand, if you strike out every time, 
you may not play baseball again for a while. One way to increase 
future behavior may be to be sure the individual is successful in 
doing at least some parts of the behavior during every session. 

Access to an Activity 

Access to an activity can serve as a reinforcer for some individu- 
als. As a consequence for requesting help in turning on the ste- 
reo, Kate will be able to listen to music. A shopping trip, a lunch 
at a neighborhood restaurant, or the opportunity to go bowling 
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can be powerful reinforcers. A vacation would be an activity rein- 
forcer for many of us. Some insurance companies give vacations 
to employees as a reinforcer for selling a certain number of insur- 
ance policies. 

Step 1: Identify Possible Reinforcers 

The first step in the process of selecting a reinforcer is identifying 
a range of possible reinforcers. There are several ways to do this: 

Ask the Person What He or She Likes 

If an individual has good communication skills, ask the person 
what he or she likes. Most people with a wide range of experiences 
can quickly identify food or tangible items they would like, activi- 
ties they would enjoy, and kinds of attention they would enjoy. For 
example, in searching for a reinforcer for John’s program to use 
the microwave oven, you might ask John what he would like to 
learn to cook. When asking, you can use open-ended questions 
(e.g., “What would you like to cook?”) or more structured ques- 
tions (e.g., “Would you like to make pizza or coffee?”). 

Observe the Person 

A second way to identify potential reinforcers is to observe the 
person in situations where choices are offered. Things that the 
person chooses are probably things that the person enjoys or likes. 
If when given a choice at breakfast between orange juice and 
grape juice, Jaimael always reaches for orange juice, you might 
select orange juice as a reinforcer for signing juice. You can also 
get ideas for reinforcers by watching what kinds of activities the 
individual does during unstructured time and by observing re- 
sponses to ongoing activities. If you see that Kelsey frequendy 
spends her free time listening to the radio but rarely watches tele- 
vision, you can be pretty sure that listening to the radio is a more 
reinforcing activity than watching television. 

Ask Someone Who Knows the Person Well 

Another approach to identifying potential reinforcers is to ask 
someone who knows the person well if they have ideas. People who 
have known an individual for years have had more opportunities 
to observe the individual and to develop a broader range of possi- 
bilities than you could develop in a short period of time. Family 
members or friends often have great suggestions for tangible items 
or activities. They may often suggest things which are not present 
but that could be made available. 

Have the Person Sample Reinforcers 

A final way to select reinforcers is to have the person try poten- 
tial reinforcers. There are many foods and other tangibles, activi- 
ties, and social situations that individuals may never have tried. By 
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providing opportunities to try these, new reinforcers may be iden- 
tified. A person who has never gone to a movie wouldn’t know if 
he or she likes movies or not. Some individuals are reluctant to try 
new things. You may need to encourage them to try an activity or 
item several times non-contingendy. Observe the individual’s re- 
sponse to the activity. After exposure to the activity or item on a 
few occasions, it may become a reinforcer. 

Once you have identified several potential reinforcers you may 
want to determine which might be preferred by systematically pair- 
ing items. If you know that Ryland likes root beer, orange juice, 
and milk, you could find out which is the most reinforcing in the 
following way. Give Ryland the choice between root beer and or- 
ange juice six times, the choice between root beer and milk six 
times, and the choice between milk and orange juice six times. 
The drink Ryland chooses the most often is probably a more pre- 
ferred reinforcer and will probably work best. 

Step 2: Determine the Effectiveness of Reinforcers 

The second step in selecting reinforcers is to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the reinforcers already identified. We can begin this 
step by considering some factors in the selection of reinforcers. 
These factors may influence how effective a potential reinforcer 
may be. Thus considering these factors before trying out the pos- 
sible reinforcers may save some time. 

Access to Reinforcers 

This is an important factor. We might find, for example, that 
Mary Alice really likes chewing gum and thus it might be a good 
reinforcer. If her brother gives her several packs every day, gum 
may not work as a reinforcer. On the other hand, gum might be a 
powerful reinforcer if isn’t readily accessible. A good use of gum 
as a reinforcer might be in a program to teach Mary Alice to make 
independent purchases. 

Determine Motivation and Deprivation Levels 
for the Reinforcer 

Motivation deals with how much of the potential reinforcer the 
person wants and how often he or she wants it. Deprivation addresses 
how often he or she gets it and in what amounts. Something may be 
a great reinforcer, but only once a day. A banana split may be a great 
reinforcer, but most of us can eat only so many in a day and still want 
more. In trying to teach new behaviors, you may need many rein- 
forcers per session, so selecting one big item isn’t a good choice. 

It’s important to recall that individual rights limit us from re- 
moving normal access to items or activities for the purpose of in- 
creasing their reinforcing value; for example, limiting a person’s 
access to drinking water in order to increase the effectiveness of 
juice as a reinforcer is a violation of that person’s individual rights. 
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How Easy is the Reinforcer to Use? 

Some reinforcers, like a field trip, can’t be delivered immedi- 
ately. Others, such as dinner during snack time, may be inappro- 
priate. Any reinforcer you can’t deliver probably isn’t a good 
choice. For these reasons, social praise can be a very good rein- 
forcer. You always have it with you, people usually don’t get tired 
of it, it’s easy to administer, and its use is generally appropriate. 

Use a Variety of Reinforcements 

Using a variety of reinforcers (tangible, attention, success, and 
activity) will help maintain attention and motivation to the task at 
hand. People get tired of the same old thing. It’s often more effec- 
tive to use a variety of new activities rather that using an old activ- 
ity over and over again. In addition, changing reinforcers is often 
more effective than using the same one repeatedly. The novelty of 
seeing, hearing, or holding something new and different may also 
be reinforcing for some students. 

Timing of Reinforcements 

Immediacy of reinforcement is a critical element in developing a 
new behavior. To be most effective, a reinforcer should be deliv- 
ered as soon as possible after the behavior. If the reinforcer is 
something you can deliver immediately, do it within seconds after 
the behavior occurs. 

For example, Martin requests to listen to music. Since making 
requests is one of Martin’s objectives, you turn on the music im- 
mediately after the request. If you don’t, Martin might do some- 
thing else and the reinforcer may follow this other behavior. 

When you can’t deliver the reinforcer immediately you can 
bridge the time by giving social praise immediately (e.g., saying 
‘You did a greatjob. I’m going to take you to the science museum 
next week,” and telling the person what will happen later) . Some- 
times points, tokens, or pictures of earned items or activities can 
be given immediately and exchanged later for the actual rein- 
forcer. For example, Owen might earn a picture of a piece of pizza 
for attending class each day. He can then later exchange the pic- 
ture for an actual piece of pizza. 

The reinforcer should be delivered after the response. Rein- 
forcers are not nearly as effective when used as a prompt or cue 
for behavior. If you tell your son that he will get a dollar for clean- 
ing his room, you may provide an incentive for cleaning the room 
today. He probably won’t clean his room next time just because 
it’s dirty. He is probably going to wait until he can get a dollar. On 
the other hand, if after your son cleaned his room you gave him a 
dollar, he is more likely to clean his room independendy in the 
future (while perhaps hoping for payment). 
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Scheduling of Reinforcement 

Scheduling is another important aspect to consider when using 
positive reinforcement to teach or change behaviors. The schedule 
refers to how often the reinforcer is delivered. Recall that to be 
effective, reinforcers are delivered immediately after the behavior 
occurs. In some cases the reinforcer is delivered every time the 
behavior occurs, but most often it's delivered less frequently. 
When the individual is first learning a behavior, we often reinforce 
each correct behavior to help the individual learn quickly. Rein- 
forcing every behavior is called continuous reinforcement. Some 
people mistakenly believe that if a behavior is taught using posi- 
tive reinforcement you will always need to use reinforcement for 
each behavior. Reinforcement is very important at first but can 
often be gradually reduced once a behavior is learned. This is 
achieved by knowing how to use schedules of reinforcement. 

Very few behaviors are naturally reinforced every time they 
occur. For example, in using the telephone, sometimes you’re 
reinforced with conversation, but at other times the line is busy or 
no one answers. Just because no one answers, you don’t stop us- 
ing the phone. In fact, you probably use the phone more to com- 
plete your calls. On the other hand, every time you turn on the 
light switch you expect the light to go on. If it doesn’t, you may 
assume it’s broken and after a few quick tries stop turning on the 
switch (at least until it’s repaired) . As these examples show, behav- 
iors that aren’t reinforced every time (calling on the phone) tend 
to become more stable or permanent. Behaviors that have been 
consistently reinforced every time may quickly stop being per- 
formed when reinforcers are not given (turning on a light). 

As we said earlier, you may need to reinforce a behavior every 
time it occurs while it’s being learned. Reinforcing a behavior ev- 
ery time helps the individual learn the behavior more quickly. 
After the individual learns the behavior (becomes more profi- 
cient) reinforcement can be provided less often. For behaviors 
that are not reinforced every time in the natural environment it’s 
wise to decrease the frequency of reinforcement to more natural 
rates of reinforcement before instruction ends. 

Interval vs. Ratio Schedules 

There two general types of schedules of reinforcement. The 
first type, the interval schedule, is based on the amount of time 
since the last behavior. You might provide a reinforcer every five 
minutes or every hour. Most of us receive paychecks on an inter- 
val schedule. The second type, the ratio schedule, is based on the 
number of behaviors that occur. Reinforcement might be pro- 
vided after every two, five, or hundred behaviors. Factory workers 
who are paid on a piece rate basis are paid on a ratio schedule. If 
a child needs to complete three math problems before getting a 
tangible reinforcer, this is also a ratio schedule. 
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Let’s consider some examples. Which are 
: ratio schedules? 


interval and which 

Interval Ratio 


Ten dishes washed thoroughly. 


□ 


0 


Every half hour of piano practice. 


0 


□ 


Every five minutes of on-task behavior. 


0 


□ 


Five days of having a clean room. 


□ 


0 


Three greetings returned 


□ 


0 


One hour with no self-injury. 


0 


□ 



Logically, some behaviors are better suited to interval or ratio 
schedules of reinforcement because time or count is most impor- 
tant. Later in this module we’ll talk about reinforcing an indi- 
vidual for not performing a behavior (for example not hitting for 
a day or refraining from self-injurious behavior for 10 minutes). 
Obviously in these cases, you must use an interval schedule. 

Fixed vs. Variable Schedules 

As a second dimension, interval and ratio schedules can both 
be either fixed (always delivering reinforcement after the same 
amount of time or the same number of behaviors) or variable (de- 
livering reinforcement after a non-uniform passage of time or 
number of behaviors). 

Most naturally occurring behaviors are maintained on variable 
schedules. In our earlier telephone example, we saw the reinforce- 
ment was variable: you’re not sure when you will be reinforced with 
a conversation. At times it may take 10 calls before getting an an- 
swer while at others you may get an answer for 10 consecutive calls. 

In the following examples, which are fixed and which are vari- 
able schedules of reinforcement? 





Fixed 


Variable 


Ten dishes washed thoroughly. 


0 


□ 


After every 10 widgets are assembled: 


0 


□ 


After working for five, then ten, then 
six, then eight minutes: 


□ 


0 


After every half hour with no aggression: 


0 


□ 


After three books are read, then after 
one, and then after two books are read: 


□ 


0 



Considerations in Selecting a Schedule for Reinforcement 

When selecting a reinforcement schedule, you should consider 
how well the person does the behavior. It’s also important to think 
about the type of behavior and the natural reinforcement schedule. 
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With the exception of behaviors that are reinforced every time 
(for example, turning on switches or using a vending machine), 
reinforcement generally doesn’t occur exacdy after a certain num- 
ber of behaviors every time (a fixed schedule), it occurs approxi- 
mately after a certain number of behaviors (a variable schedule) . 
Variable schedules lead to more stable rates of performance of be- 
haviors and will be more likely to continue longer in the absence 
of reinforcement. 

Step 3: Continued Assessment of Reinforcers 

The third step in selecting a reinforcer isn’t so much a step as an 
ongoing process. Once you’ve considered the above factors, try 
the reinforcer. Although you’ve made some good guesses about 
what might be reinforcing, you might be wrong. Perhaps Ryland 
doesn’t like root beer, or orange juice, or milk. He just chose root 
beer because he dislikes it least. He might not be at all motivated 
to work for root beer. When we first use the reinforcer we need to 
make sure it’s working - this is called initial validation . 

Reinforcers may not remain effective forever. When using a 
reinforcer, continual assessment must take place to assure it re- 
mains effective. Sometimes a reinforcer will wear out. Although 
Chelsey may really like to play checkers and be motivated to so- 
cialize while playing, she may tire of the game if she plays for sev- 
eral days in a row. 

Let’s face it - we all get bored. No one item or activity is prob- 
ably going to continue to be reinforcing indefinitely. If you notice 
that performance is decreasing, it may be time to use a different 
item or activity as a reinforcer. If a reinforcer isn’t used for a while, 
it may become effective again. You may run out of ideas for social 
activities for Chelsey. After a couple of weeks, Chelsey might re- 
ally want to play checkers again: give it another try. 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of Reinforcements 

Use this role play activity to examine some effective and ineffec- 
tive ways of delivering reinforcement. The class will be divided 
into groups of two to four and each group will be assigned one of 
the following scripts to role play. Take 10 minutes to practice your 
role plays before presenting it to the class. A group’s member 
should read the “behaviors to be reinforced” to the class before 
the group presents their role play. Follow the role plays with a 
class discussion. 
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• Script 1: Larry is a paraprofessional in a school-to-work program in a 
local motel. Today, Becky is dusting, straightening, and cleaning rooms. 
Larry is walking around the room and periodically telling Becky that 
she’s doing a good job. This generally occurs just after Becky has 
stopped working and is primping (combing her hair, tying her shoes, 
etc.). Becky begins to go back to work briefly after each encounter and 
then looks around for Larry to come talk to her. You’re demonstrating 
how badly timed reinforcement can be counterproductive to your train- 
ing efforts. 

• Behaviors to be reinforced: dusting, straightening, and cleaning rooms 



• Script 2: Julie is sitting in a chair in her third grade classroom. Suzie is 
a staff member. Suzie comes up and tells her, “We’ll have some brown- 
ies when you finish your work.” She says this several different ways and 
then Julie says u l don’t want brownies.” You’re trying to show that prompt- 
ing with a potential reinforcer doesn’t work and that the attention given 
may cause a problem which can result in a delay or refusal to do the task. 

• Behavior to be reinforced: doing school work 



• Script 3: Jefferson is learning to button his clothing independently. 
Dewayne often gives Jefferson social praise but sometimes he gives a 
drink of soda. When Jefferson gets the soda, he stops buttoning and sits 
down and drinks it. Jefferson also looks at the soda more than the but- 
toning task. You’re trying to show the use of an inappropriate reinforcer. 

• Behavior to be reinforced: buttoning clothing 



• Script 4: Paul is talking to Gwen but generally isn’t looking at her. 
Gwen is trying to encourage Paul to establish eye contact. Each time 
Paul looks at Gwen’s eyes, Gwen offers a piece of candy. Paul takes 
the candy but doesn’t eat it. Paul doesn’t increase the amount of eye 
contact. You’re trying to show that candy isn’t a reinforcer for Paul. 

• Behavior to be reinforced: eye contact 
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Evaluating Reinforcements 

Using the Reinforcement Evaluation Form below, assess how rein- 
forcement is used in the school or organization in which you work. 
If you aren’t presendy working, contact a local school or ask a class- 
mate if you can observe his or her classroom. Bring your com- 
pleted form to share with the class next week. 

Person Observed 

Date 

Observer 

• Does the instructor use positive reinforcement? 

• If so, what is the reinforcer? 

• Does it appear to be an effective reinforcer? 

• Comment on the size of the reinforcer. 

• Comment on the timing of the reinforcer. 

• Comment on the schedule of reinforcement. 
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Section 3 

Common Questions About 
Reinforcement Techniques 

You may question the use of reinforcement techniques. Here are 

answers to some frequent questions: 

Q How do you balance the use of natural reinforcers with artificial ones ? 

A Natural reinforcers are preferred since they will continue to 
exist after you’ve completed the program. If you don’t think 
the behavior being taught has any natural reinforcers, you 
should question whether or not the training has any value. 
(Although natural reinforcement isn’t reviewed here, students 
may ask this question). The effectiveness of natural reinforc- 
ers can often be increased by controlling the amount of a re- 
inforcer, by carefully controlling when the reinforcer is deliv- 
ered or my making the natural reinfo rcer more noticeable. 

Sometimes when a task is being learned, it’s so hard to ac- 
complish that the effort outweighs the benefit of any naturally 
occurring reinforcers. During this training time, artificial re- 
inforcers and/or much larger reinforcers may be necessary 
supplements to natural reinforcers. 

Q Why should people be reinforced for something they should do anyway ? 

A We’re faced with existing behaviors (or a lack of them) rather 
than what behaviors should exist. If behaviors occur, we can 
assume they’re being naturally reinforced. If not, we may need 
to strengthen behaviors and plan for natural reinforcement. 

Q What do you do when other people see an individual receiving reinforc- 
ers for something they do without extra reinforcement ? 

A All people should have opportunities for attention, desired 
items, activities of their choosing, and opportunities for suc- 
cess. Although each learner may receive reinforcers for differ- 
ent behaviors they should all have similar opportunities. It may 
help others understand if you praise them for the success they 
have achieved in performing some behaviors without extra re- 
inforcement and point out that they have similar opportuni- 
ties for reinforcement for other behaviors. Differences are 
minimized by using naturally occurring reinforcers. 



Common Questions About Reinforcement Techniques adapted with permission from 
Sulzer-Azaroff, B., ip 3 Mayer, G.R. (1986). Frequendy posed questions about the 
behavioral approach and our responses. Achieving Educational Excellence Fort 
Worth: Holt, Rinehart, dsr’Winston. 
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Summary 

Positive reinforcers are extremely important in creating a positive 
learning environment for students. To use reinforcers effectively 
you need to carefully select and monitor the effectiveness of rein- 
forcers while paying close attention to the timing and size of rein- 
forcers. The type of schedule you choose depends on several 
things, including whether you think an interval or a fixed or vari- 
able ratio schedule will work best. Variable schedules are often 
desirable since they produce more stable rates of behavior. 



Questions to Ponder 

• What types of things are reinforcing to you personally? 

• What steps have you taken to learn a new skill in the past? 

• In your experience with young people, what kinds of things 
have been effective positive reinforcers (i.e., what types of 
things encourage them to increase their appropriate behavior 
in the future)? Have you noticed differences in the types of 
things that have been effective reinforcers for adults? 

• Is verbal praise always a positive reinforcer? Why or why not? 
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Introduction 



Individuals who throw temper tantrums, hurt themselves or oth- 
ers, or refuse to cooperate are often described as exhibiting chal- 
lenging behaviors. Sometimes referred to as maladaptive, aberrant, or 
problem behavior, challenging behavior often includes such things 
as aggressive, self-injurious, destructive, and bizarre actions. Chal- 
lenging behaviors often cause problems for the individual as well 
as people with whom he or she interacts. When confronted with a 
challenging behavior, it’s natural to want to change the person’s 
behavior. But before we decide to change or stop a challenging 
behavior, we must examine the causes for the behavior occurring 
in the first place. This chapter will explore the reasons that people 
behave in ways we consider challenging. We’ll also offer some sug- 
gestions on how to create an environment that will minimize chal- 
lenging behaviors while also developing positive behaviors. 

Upon completing this chapter, you should be able to: 

• Recognize physiological conditions and demonstrate an abil- 
ity to minimize their affect on behavior. 

• Recognize environmental conditions and demonstrate an abil- 
ity to minimize their affect on behavior. 

• Identify typical functions of challenging behavior. 



Section 1 

The Cost-Benefit Analysis 
of Changing Behavior 

When we decide to stop someone from doing something, we are 
restricting that person’s ability to choose their own behavior. This 
shouldn’t be done without a lot of thought. Decisions to change a 
person’s challenging behavior need to be made by the team rather 
than by one individual. The team should know which procedures 
must be reviewed by the human rights committee or need in- 
formed consent. Remember, we don’t have a right to make people 
behave like us just because we have the ability to do so. We need a 
good reason to change another’s behavior. Some good reasons for 
changing challenging behavior include: 

• They’re dangerous to others. 

• They’re dangerous to themselves. 

• They destroy property. 

• They’re a barrier to independence. 

• They’re a barrier to integration or inclusion. 
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Before considering restricting or limiting behavior, we should 
ask ourselves if the benefits of changing a behavior outweigh the 
costs. This is called a cost-benefit analysis. Costs are determined by 
the effort it takes to change the behavior, and - more impor- 
tandy - the effects of the change on the person being changed. 
For example, consider Mary who engages in socially “rude” behav- 
iors during conversations. These behaviors upset people and make 
it harder for her to have friends. If your approach is to talk to Mary 
and explain what people think of her behavior and how changing 
it may help her make and maintain more friends, the costs are low: 
Mary has listened to some criticism about herself and you’ve spent 
a litde time with her. The benefits might be visible in terms of 
better interactions with others and more friends. This would be a 
good cost-benefit. On the other hand, if the method used to 
change the behavior is to belittie her in front of other people, the 
costs will be apparent in terms of decreased self-worth, looking 
bad in front of others, and damage to your relationship with Mary. 
The benefits might not be worth the costs. 

Before we decide to change a behavior we must determine if 
there is a good reason to change it and then determine if the ben- 
efit of the change is worth the cost. 



Section 2 

The Three Factor Theory 

When working with individuals who exhibit challenging behav- 
iors, it’s important to try to find out why the person behaves in a 
way that we find challenging and what conditions may contribute 
to the individual’s behavior. For example, Jane may have numer- 
ous reasons for screaming when her toys are taken away. Maybe 
she’s afraid she won’t get the toys back; maybe she knows she’ll be 
removed from the room just before reading starts, thus avoiding 
an activity she doesn’t like. 

When exploring the reasons behind challenging behavior, it’s 
important to consider the following three factors: 

• The physiological conditions that may cause or affect the be- 
havior (e.g., sickness, medication, hunger). 

• The environmental conditions that may cause or affect the 
behavior (e.g., loud noises, extreme heat or cold, time of day) . 

• The function the behavior serves (e.g., what the person gets by 
acting a certain way, the benefit of the behavior) . 

Information in The Three Factor Theory adapted with permission from Rast, J. 
(1993) . Positive behavior change: An introduction to developmental disabilities . Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Parsons: Kansas University Affiliated Program. 
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It’s important to consider physiological, environmental, and 
functional conditions when working with individuals with chal- 
lenging behaviors. Let’s explore each of these in greater detail. 

Physiological Conditions 

A physiological condition is one that involves the one’s body or physi- 
cal state. We might be hungry, thirsty, or tired. We might have a 
headache, a cold, or arthritis pains; we might have a bad reaction 
to food or drugs. Each of these may change the way we perceive - 
and thus react to - the environment. For example, we might en- 
joy small talk most of the time but hate it when our stomach hurts. 
We must be aware of physiological conditions as we work to find 
the causes of challenging behavior. 

There are numerous types of physiological conditions that can 
contribute a person’s behavior: 

• Hunger or thirst 

• Sleeplessness or fatigue 

• Physical pains - headaches, arthritis, menstrual cramps 

• Stomach problems - gastritis, constipation 

• Sinus headaches, hay fever, and allergies 

• Mood swings and seizures 

• Reactions to food and medication 

Physiological conditions may be chronic (long-term) or acute 
(short-term). Headaches, sinus infections and colds are examples 
of acute physiological conditions that may affect a person’s behav- 
ior. When treated for these conditions, their challenging behav- 
iors usually disappear or occur less frequently. 

Chronic physiological conditions include such things as aller- 
gies, physical illness, and reactions to medications or food. For 
example, individuals experiencing mental illness often engage in 
challenging behaviors in response to internal stimuli. They may 
hear voices, see and feel things that aren’t there, or have rapid 
mood swings. Even seizures can cause changes in mood. 

Medications can also cause dramatic changes in behavior. Oc- 
casionally, behavioral side effects can result from medications pre- 
scribed to control blood pressure, hyperactivity, gastric distress, 
and other medical needs. 

In addition, foods may also have an affect on behavior. We all 
know someone who gets overactive after drinking a strong cup of 
coffee - becoming hyperactive, very talkative, and oversensitive. 
Other people react to sugar, food dyes, or artificial sweeteners. All 
of these physiological reactions may have impact on behavior. 
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Minimizing Physiological Conditions 



Step 1: Recognizing Physiological Conditions 

Once we decide that a physiological condition may be contrib- 
uting to a challenging behavior, we can use some common sense 
and the prescribed medical treatments as part of the plan to 
change the problem behavior. First, we’ll want identify the 
person’s physical problems and conditions. Second, we’ll want to 
determine if the problems or conditions regularly come before or 
at the same time as the problem behavior. For example, we know 
Sue has a problem with constipation that occurs several times each 
month. If the times she is constipated coincides with times of in- 
creased problem behavior, constipation is probably a physiologi- 
cal condition for increased challenging behavior. Examine the 
graph below which depicts Sue’s behavior during the month. 




April May 

In the graph, we see three periods in which Sue had many 
more episodes of hitting others and screaming than on other days. 
Then we compared these days to the times she was known to be 
constipated. Note how much the challenging behavior increases 
right before she received enemas. Let’s review the steps in the 
detective process we covered last week for recognizing physiologi- 
cal setting events. 

Step 2: Anticipate and Prevent the Physiological Condition 
from Occurring 

The second step to minimizing physiological conditions and 
events is to anticipate and prevent them from occurring. For ex- 
ample, if we know Sue has challenging behaviors when she’s con- 
stipated, part of her behavior plan should be to try to prevent her 
from becoming constipated. The dietitian, nurse, or doctor may 
add fiber to her diet, provide preventative medication, or suggest 
exercise. We may need to encourage her to drink plenty of fluids. 
Each of these is a preventative step. In the same way, if we know 
Wendy has a tougher time each spring because of allergies, she 
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might plan more indoor activities during this time and take a 
medication to prevent the reaction. 

Challenging behaviors can also be used to alert a professional 
or family member to the presence of a physiological condition. 
For example, Joel is a 15-year-old young man who doesn’t commu- 
nicate his physical problems through verbalization or signs. He’s 
prone to chronic upper-respiratory infections. Several days before 
the physical signs of the respiratory infection are apparent, he of- 
ten begins to severely bite his hand. Using this as an indication of 
a potential problem, staff have sought medical assistance earlier 
and Joel has avoided pneumonia for the past three years. Prior to 
this discovery he had four episodes of pneumonia in two years. 
Being aware of the relationship between behaviors and physiologi- 
cal conditions can help people with communication difficulties 
get needed medial treatment. 

The same may be true for people with cyclical mood swings. 
For many people, these mood swings are caused by physiological 
changes which may happen without the person recognizing that 
he or she is reacting differently. In these cases, the changes may 
be obvious to others before they are noticed by the person. 

Once we know an individual has a physiological problem, we 
can notify any appropriate medical professionals and treat it. 
When Sue gets constipated, she takes a laxative. When Edith gets 
menstrual cramps, she takes medication. When Wendy has active 
allergies, she goes to the doctor and gets allergy medication. When 
Frank gets a mosquito bite (which is a setting event for self-injuri- 
ous scratching), he puts lotion on it to stop the itching. 

Case Study 

Let’s look at the example of Elmer, a 10-year-old boy with mental 
retardation, included in a regular fifth grade classroom. He has a 
paraprofessional with him one-to-one at all times. Several times 
per week, Elmer will hit his peers while they’re engaging in group 
activities in the afternoon. Elmer is usually engaged in different 
activities from his Individual Educational Plan (IEP). He also en- 
gages in self-injurious behaviors: he will bite his hand and hit him- 
self in the head. The hand-biting is severe enough to have caused 
tissue damage. To determine if there are physiological setting 
events for these behaviors we would first need to determine if he 
has physical problems or conditions that might be setting events. 

First we can review the different types of physical conditions 
and see if any apply to Elmer. Talking to family members and oth- 
ers close to Elmer can help identify these conditions. 

In reviewing these for Elmer, we discover that he doesn’t seem 
to have problems with hunger, thirst, or metabolism. He does have 
sleepless nights, so this might be a problem. He doesn’t have head- 
aches, toothaches, or earaches that we know about. He does have 
arthritis pains when it’s cold or damp. He gets gastritis when he 
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eats fatty foods or tomatoes. He doesn’t have allergies or hay fe- 
ver. He does have mood swings: about once a month he has a pe- 
riod of two to three days when he is more active, talks about 
strange things, and seems to be less aware of the current activities. 
This is evident through a change in his affect. As we said before, 
he has reactions to tomatoes and fatty foods. So we have identified 
some physical conditions that may be setting events. If after your 
review of a person, you identify other physical conditions or prob- 
lems they should also be listed. 

The next step in determining if these physical problems or 
conditions are setting events for the challenging behaviors is to 
compare the times of the physiological events with the times of the 
challenging behaviors. For example, we know that Elmer had 
trouble sleeping on six different nights (in the past few months). 
Did he have increased challenging behaviors on the following 
days? If so, this would be a setting event. 

In fact, Elmer didn’t have any behavior problems on the days 
following sleepless nights. This suggests that sleep problems aren’t 
a setting event for him. In general, he’ll just take a nap when he 
gets tired. When we examine those days his arthritis bothers him, 
we again find he doesn’t engage in many challenging behaviors 
on these days. On the other hand, on the days we know he had a 
stomach ache, he seems to have been much more likely to hit oth- 
ers and engage in self injury. This suggests that the gastritis may 
be a setting event for the challenging behaviors. In addition, the 
days he was having his mood cycles were days of increased episodes 
of self injury and other bizarre behaviors. This suggests that the 
mood swings constitute a second potential physiological setting 
event for Elmer. 

Environmental Conditions 

In the previous section we examined the effects of different physi- 
ological conditions on challenging behavior. Here we’ll examine 
how environmental conditions and factors can affect behavior. 
Environmental conditions include factors associated with the lo- 
cation, an activity, people, schedules, and/or other events. 

Location 

If we examine where challenging behaviors occur, we often 
find there are some locations in which the individual is most likely 
to do the behavior. For example, Fred has few problems with chal- 
lenging behavior except when he’s in the resource room. At first 
the reason appeared to be the academic work, but several times in 
the past month there have been social events in the resource room 
and he still had problems. Thus it appears that something about 
the resource room is contributing to Fred’s behavior. Ask yourself, 
What’s going on in the resource room? Do the fluorescent lights 
irritate Fred? Is he allergic to the new carpet that was just installed? 
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Being aware of the location of the problem is a good starting point 
in determining the cause of challenging behaviors. 

People and Activities 

Let’s go back and think about Elmer again. Elmer often hit 
people in the classroom but almost never on the playground, in 
the lunchroom, or at assembly. What’s going on in the classroom 
that causes Elmer to hit his classmates? What activities take place 
when he exhibits his hitting behavior? Does he always hit the same 
student? Examining the activities and people surrounding Elmer 
might help to identify an environmental factor that is contribut- 
ing to his hitting behavior. 

Schedule, Time of Day, and Season 

Sometimes a change in routine or schedule can cause a per- 
son to exhibit a challenging behavior. For example, Susan started 
shouting and cursing when told she would be having her hearing 
checked instead of going outside for recess. 

Time of day also affects the behavior of certain individuals. For 
Elmer, all the hitting behaviors occurred after 1 :00 but before 3:00 
in the afternoon. What’s going on for Elmer during this time? Is 
he tired and therefore irritable? Does he eat a lot of candy at lunch 
which causes him to be more active? Considering when the behav- 
ior occurs can be very useful in determining its cause. 

The season may also affect behavior. The excitement of spring- 
time may cause students to be anxious in the classroom; the re- 
duced daylight in winter may make students more moody. The sea- 
son may also affect the temperature in the classroom. Extreme 
heat or cold make concentrating on work very difficult. Certain 
physical conditions such as the flu or allergies are related to what’s 
going on in the environment outside the classroom. 

Minimizing Environmental Conditions 

The first step in minimizing environmental conditions is to deter- 
mine if these conditions influence behavior. Once these determi- 
nations have been made, the second step is to anticipate the exist- 
ence of environmental conditions and prepare the individual to 
deal with them as appropriate - or prevent them altogether. 

Step 1 : Recognizing Environmental Conditions 

Earlier exercises asked you to identify environmental condi- 
tions that contribute to the occurrence of challenging behavior. 
The first step in this process was to identify the problem behavior. 
This is important because it allows us to specify the conditions that 
occur before and during the behavior. 

If we know what conditions or events are likely to set someone 
off, we can anticipate these situations and take steps to prevent 
them or minimize their effect. For example, loud noises irritate 
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Fred and cause him to engage in self-injurious behaviors. If he’s 
considering going to a concert or wresding match, we might sug- 
gest that he wear earplugs or rethink his decision to go. Bridget 
gets upset when she is exposed to yelling and screaming by her 
classmates. When Joyce begins yelling near Bridget, we might ask 
Joyce to leave the area. 

In addition, we can use this information to think ahead about 
future activities and anticipate conditions that might influence 
behavior negatively. We should also be alert for unplanned events 
and be prepared to respond to them if necessary. Knowing what 
events and conditions serve as precursors to challenging behavior 
allows us to be better prepared to deal with those behaviors. This 
also helps us to take preventative measures to minimize the effects 
of potential environmental conditions. 

Step 2: Anticipating and Preventing Environmental Conditions 

One preventative measure we might take would be to prepare 
the individual for upcoming events. For example, changes in sched- 
ules and scheduled activities might trouble Bryce and cause him to 
scream. When faced with a change to his normal schedule, Bryce can 
become very stubborn and shout that the change is wrong. Staff have 
found that telling Bryce about the change in advance and having 
him tell someone else eases the problem. This is one example of 
preparing the individual for an upcoming environmental condition. 

Another example might be discussing the potential problem 
with the individual and suggesting that he or she avoid the envi- 
ronmental condition. Martha dates Fred occasionally and would 
like to be his steady girlfriend. He prefers, however, to date sev- 
eral girls. Martha becomes upset and cries when she sees Fred with 
other girls at the high school. She sometimes becomes physically 
aggressive when she sees him with Sally or Freida. Martha has been 
invited to a party that Fred, Sally, and Freida will attend. You might 
suggest to Martha that she avoid the problem by going to a movie 
or that she should leave if she starts to get upset. 

One of the best ways to detect oncoming challenging behavior 
is to recognize the antecedent behaviors that indicate the onset of 
a challenging behavior. For example, Martha generally gets de- 
pressed and mumbles about “no good, two-timing boyfriends” and 
“those girls” before she gets angry enough to begin striking out. If 
you can talk to her and redirect her to another topic or location 
while she is still mumbling, she generally doesn’t get physically 
aggressive. Albert doesn’t tolerate loud and confusing environ- 
ments very well and will often beat his head when confronted with 
this type of situation. He often starts moaning before be hits his 
head. The moaning is an antecedent behavior. 

It’s important to be alert and intervene quickly when you no- 
tice an environmental condition starting to have its effect. If you 
act when Martha first starts mumbling or Albert first starts moan- 
ing, it’s easier for them to redirect their attention. 
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Functions of Challenging Behavior 

After physiological and environmental conditions have been ruled 
out as explanations for challenging behavior, we must try to dis- 
cover what “function” that behavior is serving for the individual. 
What does the person achieve or benefit from performing the 
behavior? How do others respond to the individual when he or she 
behaves in a particular way? 

The following examples illustrate some common functions 
that challenging behavior serves: 

• Obtaining Something: A child in the grocery store throws a 
tantrum to get a preferred food item. When a parent gives the 
child the item to “quiet her” the behavior has proven func- 
tional. The child has learned an effective way to get what she 
wants. 

• Keeping an Object: When you take the pacifier away from a 
child he may scream and pound his feet on the floor. If you 
give the pacifier back, the screaming becomes a functional 
behavior. 

• Gaining Access to an Activity: When Charles isn’t allowed to 
keep his teddy bear with him during class at the elementary 
school, he begs and threatens his teacher and paraprofes- 
sional. If they allow him to keep the bear with him, the begging 
and threatening are functional behaviors. He gets to keep his 
toy because of his challenging behavior. 

• Self-Stimulation: Jay may turn around in circles because he 
likes to feel dizzy. Rhoda may flip her fingers in front of her 
eyes because she likes the way it looks and feels. Susan pokes 
the side of her head because she has an earache. 

• Avoiding a Task: Carol throws school materials when faced 
with a nonpreferred task. The task is removed so she won’t 
throw the test materials. Next time she doesn’t like a task she 
may throw things so she doesn’t have to do the task. 



Typical Functions of Problem 
Antecedent Behavior 

Nonpreferred task 
Frustrating task 
Demanding instruction 
Not enough attention 
Someone else gets attention 
Stops paying attention 
Preferred person busy 
Wants something 
Changes in routine 



Behaviors 
Possible Functions 

Avoid task 
Assistance with task 
Escape instructions 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get attention 
Get something 
Object to changes 
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Functions of Behaviors 

Let’s look at some examples of antecedents and behaviors and you 
list the possible functions of the behaviors. The functions are the 
reasons the person does the behavior. What are the probable func- 
tions of these individuals’ behaviors in the following cases? 

• John doesn’t like assembly requiring fine motor skills. When asked to 
do tasks requiring fine motor skills he often screams. 



• Gilbert enjoys doing assembly tasks requiring fine motor skills and en- 
joys almost any job once he’s learned to do it well. He often bites his 
hand when a new job begins. 



• Mary Alice starts screaming because she hears voices of people who 
aren’t there. 



• Janice bites her hand because she has a subclinical seizure. 



• Frank doesn’t like to start work but does well once he’s started. When 
asked in a stern and demanding tone to start work, he’ll often throw 
something and stalk off. 



• Mary will work steadily at her microfilming job for hours at a time if 
someone stops by and checks in with her several times an hour. When 
no one comes by for an hour or so she often wanders away from the 
job. 



The next examples involve frequently heard comments. For 
example, “It’s not good to praise Charles because every time you 
do he stops working, and when you leave he bangs the table.” What 
probable function does banging the table serve? Answer: He may 
be asking you to stay with him. 
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• “It’s not good to let Annie have her radio at break because she always 
throws a tantrum when you have to take it away.” 



• “Follow the schedule exactly with Alex. Whenever anything doesn’t 
happen on time he gets very upset.” 



Summary 

This chapter has examined some steps in doing the detective work 
to figure out why someone engages in challenging behaviors. The 
process begins by identifying the challenging behavior and doing 
a cost-benefit analysis to determine if the behavior should be 
changed. Somedmes behaviors can be changed by addressing the 
physiological or environmental conditions that influence them. 
Other times, the reason for a challenging behavior can be found 
in the function it serves for the person. It’s important to know how 
often and under what circumstances the behavior occurs so we can 
assess the function the behavior serves for the person. Once this 
has been done the next step is to determine how to go about teach- 
ing alternatives that the individual can use to achieve what he or 
she needs using more appropriate behaviors. The next chapter 
discusses this topic in further detail. 

Questions to Ponder 

• Think about your own work environment: what types of envi- 
ronmental conditions exist there that sometimes affect your 
own behavior? What have you done to help minimize those 
conditions? 

• Think about a challenging behavior that is often exhibited by 
someone close to you (student, child, spouse, relative). What 
function do you think the behavior serves for the person? 

• Think about some of the reasons people have challenging be- 
haviors: do you think these reasons cause you to have challeng- 
ing behaviors too? 

• The next time you’re confronted with a behavior you consider 
to be challenging, what steps will you take to deal with it? 
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Introduction 



As we’ve discussed, most challenging behaviors serve a definite 
function for the individual. In many cases, these behaviors have 
proven to be an effective means by which the individual can get 
what he or she wants. Challenging behaviors are often very diffi- 
cult to change when: 1) they’re more effective than the alterna- 
tive behavior, 2) they have a long history, and 3) the natural re- 
sponse of the environment to the behavior is reinforcing to the 
person (e.g., someone who greets he sees because he likes when 
people verbally respond to him) . When the above factors exist, our 
programs will need to not only treat physiological conditions, 
minimize the effects of environmental conditions, and teach alter- 
native behaviors, but will also need to manage specific reinforce- 
ment (or consequences) of the challenging behavior. 

Upon completing this chapter, you will be able to: 

• Demonstrate an understanding of how to pinpoint challeng- 
ing behaviors. 

• Identify strategies for teaching alternative behaviors. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of managing reinforcements. 



Section 1 

Putting it in Practice 

Pinpointing the Behavior 

The first step in teaching alternative behaviors is to is to pinpoint 
(or define) the challenging behavior you wish to change. Pin- 
pointing is the process of selecting a behavior to reinforce. It’s 
important to carefully select the behavior to identify its functions 
as well as to monitor success in decreasing it. 

Let’s look at some examples: which of the following are behav- 
iors? Keep in mind that a behavior must be both observable and 
measurable. 



Is it a behavior? 


Yes 


No 


John hits Sue. 


a 


□ 


Mary is angry at Jeff. 


□ 


a 


Fred is mad. 


□ 


a 


Alice scratches her leg. 


ra 


□ 


Freida throws a tantrum. 


ra 


□ 
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Pinpointing Challenging Behaviors 


The 20 words or phrases listed below may or may not be specific 
behaviors. If the behavior is both measurable and observable be- 
havior check “Yes”, if not, check “No”, and list a possible specific 
behavior in the right column. Do the first 10 as a practice exer- 
cise; the second 10 will be done as an individual activity. 


Part 1 






Behavior Specific? 


Y 


N Example 


1 Hits peers 


b 


□ 


2 Is aggressive 


□ 


B 


3 Is depressed 


□ 


B 


4 Throws books 


a 


□ 


5 Bangs head 


b 


□ 


6 Makes sexual advances 


b 


n 


7 Hallucinates 


□ 


B 


8 Kicks others 


B 


□ 


9 Shows aggression 


□ 


B 


10 Is sneaky 


□ 


B 


Part 2 






Behavior Specific? 


Y 


N Example 


1 1 Threatens coworkers 


b 


□ 


12 Is self- injurious 


B 


□ ' 


13 Slaps self in face 


B 


□ 


14 Attacks others 


B 


□ 


1 5 Bites wrist 


B 


□ 


16 Is upset 


□ 


B 


17 Touches breasts 


B 


□ 


18 Yells at others 


B 


□ 


1 9 Has fits 


B 


□ 


20 Sets off others 


□ 


B 


Determining the Function of the Behavior 


Understanding the function of the behavior is crucial to the 
process of changing challenging behaviors. Sometimes this pro- 
cess is as easy as asking the individual what he or she needs or 
wants at the time the challenging behavior occurs. When individu- 
als are unwilling or unable to share their reasons for behaving in 
challenging ways, we must make educated guesses as to the func- 
tion of the behavior. When determining the function of behaviors 
ask yourself the following questions: 
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• Is the person’s behavior a result of a physiological condition? 

• Is the person’s behavior a result of an environmental condition? 

• Is the person trying to obtain something? 

• Is the person trying to keep an object? 

• Is the person trying to gain access to an activity? 

• Is the person engaged in self-stimulation? 

• Is the person trying to avoid a task? 

Selecting Alternative Behaviors 

Once the function of the challenging behavior has been deter- 
mined, the next step in teaching alternative behaviors is the selec- 
tion of the alternative behavior(s) . For John, who doesn’t want to 
do certain types of assembly work, some appropriate alternatives 
might be to: 

• Say he doesn’t want to do this job. 

• Suggest improvements in the job that would make it better: “I 
don’t like to do this because my chair is too low.” 

• Suggest a preferred job that might be available. 

• Negotiate a setdement: “I will do this now if I can work on a 
preferred job later.” 

Finding alternative behaviors may take more than one attempt Your 
search will be more successful if you keep these factors in mind: 

• Choose behaviors that are easy to do. The first thing to look 
for is a behavior the person can do or can easily learn to do. If 
the alternative behavior is too hard, the individual will gener- 
ally just do what worked before. This is a key concept for suc- 
cessfully teaching alternative behaviors. “Too hard” can mean 
different things. If the person doesn’t do the “right” thing at 
the right time, additional learning is needed. Making sure the 
person can do the behavior at the right time is essential to this 
behavior change approach. 

In the example above, John doesn’t want to do certain 
types of assembly work. If he has good verbal skills, he may be 
able to verbally state that he doesn’t want to do the job and 
that he’d prefer to do a different assemblyjob. Staff should re- 
view with John the possible alternatives and when they can be 
used. As much as possible, this should be done in the natural 
setting (in this case, at work) where the actual interaction will 
most likely take place. A role play of the situation to provide 
John some practice in using alternatives should also be done 
to get an accurate idea about whether or not John will be able 
to use the alternatives. However, until you see John success- 
fully use the alternatives in the natural setting when faced with 
a type of assembly work he doesn’t like to do, you can’t be 
certain John can actually perform the behavior. 
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• Choose behaviors that are “functional.” The second impor- 
tant aspect is that the behavior must be functional. To be func- 
tional, the alternative must be accepted by others and work for 
the individual. To work means people will respond to the al- 
ternative behavior to meet the person’s needs. 

It often helps to review the possible or probable scenarios 
with others prior to situations in which John is likely to use the 
skills you have taught him. Otherwise, they may be unaware of 
the options John may ask for, and will be less likely to respond 
in a consistent manner. If John doesn’t get what he wants by 
verbally requesting it, he may resort to the behavior he already 
knows will work: hitting others, throwing work materials, or 
some other behavior which has been successful in getting him 
what he wants. Remember - you need to “sell” John the idea 
that he should use “new and improved behaviors.” 

• Choose behaviors that are acceptable. The third factor to con- 
sider is how well will the behavior be accepted. Accepted refers 
to the community. It refers to people other than those people 
who are part of the team. We have discussed the importance 
of learning behaviors that will work for the person in the 
course of his or her normal daily schedule and community in- 
teractions. 

These three factors - ease of the behavior, its functionality, and 
acceptance - are listed in priority order. If the behavior can’t be 
easily done, the others don’t matter. The ideal behavior will meet 
all three criteria. 

Teaching the New Behavior 

Now that you’ve selected alternative behaviors, the next step is 
to get the person to use the alternative behaviors in place of the 
problem ones. The first step is to review the functional assessment 
and determine the conditions during which the challenging be- 
havior is most likely to occur. The best time to teach the alterna- 
tive behavior is when the behavior is needed, which includes the 
times, places, and conditions in which the challenging behavior is 
used now. Thus, by determining the conditions that lead to the 
problem behavior, we can identify when this will be. In addition, 
we want the individual to use the alternative behavior instead of 
the problem one, not after it. If we can anticipate the problem be- 
havior, we can prompt alternative behaviors in these situations. 

One way to anticipate the occurrence of a challenging behav- 
ior is to identify antecedent behaviors. As we reviewed earlier in 
this session, an antecedent behavior happens before the problem 
behavior. Consider some more examples: 

• When faced with fine motor assembly tasks John generally 
mutters about how he hates it. If nothing changes, after a few 
moments he’ll start to scream. 
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• When faced with a new job, Gilbert will generally try to do it. 
When he has trouble he gets frustrated and will start to work 
faster and faster. This generally hasn’t worked and so he starts 
to bite his hand. 

• When Mary Alice starts hearing voices she’ll look around and 
then put her hands over her ears. After several moments of this 
she’ll start to scream. 

These antecedent behaviors can become signals for prompting 
the alternative behaviors. There are three things we might do 
when the individual does the antecedent behaviors. First, we 
might ease the situational demands, if those are part of the prob- 
lem. Second, we also might redirect the person away from the set- 
ting events. The antecedent behaviors should be our signal that 
we need to do these things now. The third step is to prompt the 
alternative response. The antecedent behavior is a signal that this 
is the time the alternative behavior is needed. There are several 
methods for teaching the alternative behaviors. 

In teaching the alternative behavior we’ll use all of the teach- 
ing skills we have learned. Differential reinforcement, shaping, 
and communication strategies should all be used to teach the al- 
ternative behaviors. The first thing is to make sure the person 
knows how to do the behavior. Remember one of the criteria we 
used to select the alternative behavior was that it be a behavior the 
person can already do or can easily learn. In selecting our strategy 
to teach the alternative behavior, it’s important to decide when to 
teach the behavior. It’s easier to learn this behavior when not 
faced with a situation that normally results in problem behavior. 
Such situations are often stressful for the individual. If we are go- 
ing to teach Gilbert to ask for help (verbally or by turning on a 
light on his work station), it will be easier to practice before he is 
upset. This might be done by giving him a difficult task and hav- 
ing him turn the light on as we prompt him. If he communicates 
verbally, we might try to role play the situation with him. This 
means we should practice before situations occur and practice 
again once the person is calm afterwards. 

In addition to these, we’ll also watch for the antecedent behav- 
iors and prompt the alternative when this happens. This may mean 
that we allow the person to stop working at times he or she is sched- 
uled to work. Or we may allow people to have things at times or in 
quantities we would normally find inappropriate. This is necessary 
at first, so the person can learn that the alternative behaviors work. 

Possibly the most important part of the methods for teaching 
the alternative behaviors is to make sure they work. Gilbert may 
have asked for help in the past. Frank may have requested more 
positive interactions. Charles may have asked for attention. But the 
way this was done was not successful. If the alternative behavior 
doesn’t serve its intended function, there’s no reason for the indi- 
vidual to continue to do it. 
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The final topic in teaching alternative behaviors is the response 
to the problem behavior. We have already discussed some crisis 
management techniques. The first thing we must ensure is that no 
one gets hurt. If the individual is engaging in self-injury or becom- 
ing aggressive, we need to block and protect the person and other 
people and then the environment. If the individual is going to 
hurt himself or someone else we must step in and prevent this. 
Unless otherwise specified by the behavior program this is always 
the first priority. 

Once people are safe, the next response to the challenging 
behavior should be similar to the response to the antecedent be- 
haviors. Back off a little, redirect the person away from the situa- 
tion, and prompt an alternative behavior. There are times to take 
a more direct approach as we have previously discussed; again, the 
way you handle crisis situations is often a matter of school and 
agency policy, and your employer should provide you with infor- 
mation and training on handling these situations. 

Managing Reinforcements 

Three strategies for managing reinforcement can be helpful when 
working with individuals who are learning alternatives to their 
challenging behavior. These include: 

• Limiting reinforcement for challenging behaviors. 

• Adding reinforcement for positive behaviors. 

• Using differential reinforcement to reinforce positive behav- 
iors while ignoring challenging ones. 

Let’s explore each strategy in further detail. 

Limiting Reinforcement 

Reducing Attention: The first method to limit reinforcement 
is to reduce the social reinforcers (attention) received for a chal- 
lenging behavior. If a primary function of the behavior is to get 
attention, we may need to control that attention. For example, we 
may need to ask visitors to only interact with Joe on breaks from 
work. But when Joe starts interactions at appropriate times and 
through appropriate ways, it’s important to give him attention. In 
this way the appropriate alternatives work and are functional. 

Sometimes it’s hard to ignore some behaviors because they 
may be self-injurious and aggressive. In this case, it may be neces- 
sary to blockjane’s head hitting without giving her attention, with- 
holding it until times when she engages in desired behaviors like 
making eye contact and starting a conversation. 

Another way to control social reinforcers is to get peers or 
people in other settings to cooperate with our efforts. For ex- 
ample, if Marta talks out in class to get attention from her class- 
mates, getting them to ignore the behavior can be very effective. 
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Controlling Tangible Rewards: If the natural reinforcement is 
tangible, we may need to control tangible reinforcers by making 
sure the challenging behavior isn’t rewarded. For example, if Bill 
hits Jill to get the radio back, it may be important that he not get 
the radio following the hit: he can get it back later through appro- 
priate alternative behaviors. If David threatens to run away if he 
doesn’t get a doughnut, how might we limit tangible reinforcers 
for this problem behavior? 

Removing People from Reinforcers: The last method for limit- 
ing reinforcement is to remove the person from the reinforcer. If 
social attention or social reactions are the consequences that rein- 
force the problem behavior, we may need to remove the chance of 
attention from the teaching environment. This may mean separat- 
ing two individuals who can’t get along or removing the person from 
a social environment as a consequence of the challenging behavior. 

If, for example, Mary stops working on her lessons to impress 
certain people, we might require her to go work by herself when she 
begins flirting. This would remove the chance that someone will give 
her the attention she seeks. Recall that doing something like having 
Mary leave her work area is a restrictive procedure and, depending 
on the decisions of the interdisciplinary team, the type of procedure, 
and the way it’s implemented, it might constitute a regulated or con- 
trolled procedure under Minnesota law. Removing the person from 
a reinforcing environment becomes a form of time out. Any pro- 
gram of this type would only be implemented in combination with a 
program to teach and reinforce alternative behaviors. 

Limiting Reinforcement 

To practice methods for limiting reinforcement, provide the natu- 
rally occurring reinforcer for the challenging behavior in the follow- 
ing examples, and how we could limit reinforcement in each case. 

• For half of his school day, Ed works at a local bank sorting mail. When 
he runs out of mail, he bangs his hand on the table. The selected alter- 
native behavior is getting more mail on his own. He’ll do this after a few 
minutes of hand banging. 

Reinforcer: 

Limits: 

• Esther, a seven-year-old girl with severe physical and mental disabili- 
ties, eats her lunch with the other kids at her school. Jennie, one of the 
older children, has befriended Esther and they really enjoy eating and 
interacting together. When Jennie spends time with other people in the 
cafeteria, Esther moans, cries, and makes loud vocalizations. Jennie 
will usually go over and calm her down. The selected alternative behav- 
ior is using appropriate social interaction behaviors. 

Reinforcer: 

Limits: 
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Adding Reinforcers 

The second strategy for managing reinforcement involves the 
use of added reinforcers. Naturally occurring reinforcers typically 
don’t occur often enough or are too hard to control, in which case 
we may want to add extra reinforcement to the environment. 

The normal rate of reinforcement in the “real world” is pretty 
low. Look at our typical work environment: we’re not often told 
we’re doing a good job and are paid only so often - and what we 
get paid usually isn’t as much as we’d like. It’s easy to see why a 
lack of consistent positive reinforcement is one of the primary rea- 
sons some people don’t do well with normal reinforcement. 

In our first session, we learned how providing feedback on 
what is and isn’t correct is a very important function of reinforce- 
ment. For this and other reasons, we often add extra reinforce- 
ment to our teaching environments, which helps people learn al- 
ternatives to challenging behaviors. 

These added reinforcers may be easier to control than the 
natural reinforcers and may be strong enough to overcome the 
reinforcement that the individual is receiving naturally. One way 
to do this is to use differential reinforcement - reinforcing posi- 
tive behaviors while ignoring inappropriate ones. We briefly dis- 
cussed this strategy in Chapter Two; now let’s examine it in detail. 

Differential Reinforcement 

Earlier, we discussed how consequences control most behavior. 
Many of the objectives developed through the planning process 
involve increasing or strengthening behaviors that are currently 
performed inconsistently. When an individual knows how to do 
something and does it at least occasionally, simply reinforcing the 
desired behavior may encourage the individual to use it consis- 
tently. For example, if Judy is often late coming back from break 
but is sometimes on time, reinforcing coming back on time should 
increase that behavior. This in turn, will decrease how often she 
comes back late. Reinforcing a desired behavior while ignoring an 
undesired one is called differential reinforcement . 

Differential reinforcement is the heart of positive program- 
ming. This is one of the most desirable approaches to strengthen 
appropriate behaviors while decreasing undesirable behaviors at 
the same time. Differential reinforcement can be a very effective 
way to provide feedback and to motivate individuals to perform 
desired behaviors. 

Consider the following example: Mary talks out in class to get 
attention from her classmates. We could pay special attention to 
her - or, better yet, have classmates give her attention - when she 
doesn’t talk out, as a form of differential reinforcement. In either 
case, she receives more attention than normal for not engaging in 
her talking out behavior. To effectively use this technique, the 
following three guidelines should be kept in mind. 
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Guidelines for Using Differential Reinforcement 

There are three main things to do when using differential re- 
inforcement: 

• Maintain prompting and criticism at the lowest level. Differ- 
ential reinforcement works because it’s reinforcing. Prompts 
and negative comments reduce some of this effect. There is no 
need to prompt Alice to comb her hair or straighten up her 
clothes when we are reinforcing her. 

• Make reinforcement attainable. Differential reinforcement 
works because appropriate behavior is reinforced while inap- 
propriate behavior isn’t. It’s important for reinforcement to 
occur frequently to speed the learning process. For this rea- 
son, set the criteria for reinforcement at a level the individual 
can reach without too much difficulty. When Alice is going to 
a school dance, she always looks clean, her hair is done up, and 
her clothes look nice. Yet on some school days, her hair may 
be combed but her clothes are disheveled. In working with 
Alice you noticed that she is more likely to comb her hair than 
to wear nice clothes. Start with wearing nice clothes, and add 
the other behaviors one at a time. You don’t need to require 
perfection - you’re looking for improvement. Many times dif- 
ferential reinforcement fails because too much is required too 
soon and reinforcement doesn’t occur often enough. 

• Increase criteria for reinforcement at a pace allowing rein- 
forcement to remain attainable. For example, as Alice begins 
to dress more conscientiously each day, the requirements for 
reinforcement might be increased; she was receiving rein- 
forcement if she wore clothes without any holes in them, and 
now she must wear clothes that are wrinkle-free and don’t have 
holes in them. If this is successful, you could increase the crite- 
rion again, and reinforce Alice for wearing wrinkle-free clothes 
with no holes and combing her hair before she comes to class. 

When changing the criteria for differential reinforcement 
for Alice we added more behaviors to the criteria for reinforce- 
ment. Instead of adding more behaviors differential reinforce- 
ment can be used to motivate a person to do a behavior bet- 
ter, faster, or more often. 

Consider some examples where differential reinforcement is 
used in these ways. 

Let’s go back and find out what happened with Fred. After leav- 
ing the institution and coming to work, Fred began to yell and throw 
objects when he didn’t want to do an assigned task. His supervisor 
taught him more appropriate alternative behaviors, but Fred still 
screamed when he thought he was treated unfairly. Fred’s challeng- 
ing behavior is yelling and throwing objects which is reinforced by 
avoiding nonpreferred tasks. There are several different approaches 
that could be taken to help Fred reduce this behavior. 
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A method to control the natural reinforcer might be to not let 
him avoid the task when he yells or throws things. A method to dif- 
ferentially reinforce other behaviors would be to praise Fred every 
hour he goes without yelling or throwing things. A method to differ- 
entially reinforce an alternative behavior would be to give him a dif- 
ferent job when he asks for it but not when he gets upset. A method 
to remove him from a reinforcing environment would be to not chal- 
lenge him with any tasks he doesn’t want to do; he wouldn’t use the 
challenging behavior and so it wouldn’t be reinforced. Another 
would be to only request him to do nonpreferred jobs when a super- 
visor is present who doesn’t let him avoid the task. This would re- 
move him from a situation in which the behavior will work. 

Selecting a Method for Managing Reinforcement 

In this activity, which should take your group about 40 minutes, you’ll 
have two examples of situations with an challenging behavior. You 
should identify the targeted problem behavior, the function it serves, 
and the reinforcer for the behavior. You’ll then need to describe a 
method for controlling the natural reinforcer, differentially reinforc- 
ing other or alternative behaviors, and removing the person from the 
reinforcing environment. Once identified, your group should discuss 
the three different solutions, select one or more you think will be the 
best choice, and describe why you made this decision. 

• Problem t : Alice works in an elementary classroom on a reading ac- 
tivity. She sits across the work area from her friend, Marvin. When he 
talks to other children, she gets mad, quits working, and will often throw 
her materials at him and/or the other children. When this happens, 
Marvin generally looks at her and goes back to work. 

Problem behavior: Alice throws materials. 

Function of problem behavior: To get Marvin to stop talking to other 
children. 

Reinforcer for problem behavior: He stops. 

Method for managing natural reinforcement: Marvin doesn't stop. 

Method for using differential reinforcement: Talk to Alice when she 
doesn't throw materials. 

• Problem 2: Felicia is a soft-spoken woman who can shop for groceries 
by herself. She likes to have help selecting the right cut of meat and will 
stand at the counter and wait for someone to notice her. If they do, she’ll 
ask for help, telling them what she wants. If no one approaches her, she 
raps on the counter with her cane. She’s already broken one pane of 
glass by doing this. When someone approaches after she raps, she 
says, “I want some damn service now,” and tells them what she wants. 
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Problem behavior: Bangs cane. 

Function of problem behavior: Gets sen/ice. 

Reinforcer for problem behavior: Gets attention and help. 

Method for managing natural reinforcement: Don’t give her attention 
when banging. 

Method for using differential reinforcement: Help her when she waits 
without hitting. 

Method for removal from reinforcing environment: Make her leave store. 



• Problem 3: When Monica needs to use the restroom, she throws her 
school materials and bites her arm. When staff see this, they ask her 
what she wants and she signs “toilet” . They escort her to the restroom. 

Problem behavior: Throws materials and bites arm. 

Function of problem behavior: Goes to restroom. 

Reinforcer for problem behavior: Gets help to toilet. 

Method for managing natural reinforcement: Don’t help her when 
throwing or biting. 

Method for using differential reinforcement: Help her when she signs 
“ toilet without throwing or biting. 

Method for removal from reinforcing environment: Take her on a 
schedule. 



Section 2 

Overcoming Avoidance 

The previous section looked at ways to change naturally occurring 
positive reinforcement. The function of many challenging behav- 
iors is to avoid doing something or to escape from a task or situa- 
tion. For some individuals, avoiding work, social interactions, or 
basic self-care responsibilities may be a significant barrier to inde- 
pendence and integration. It may also be that avoiding these is so 
strong that reinforcing alternative ways to do these behaviors isn’t 
sufficient to overcome this tendency. In these cases it may be nec- 
essary to take special steps just to overcome this avoidance. 
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Behaviors that are maintained by negative reinforcement can 
be extremely difficult to change. These behaviors are usually diffi- 
cult to ignore, and it’s often easier to let the person avoid the ac- 
tivity or demand than it’s to ignore the behavior. Some staff may 
be consistent in providing alternatives and getting the person en- 
gaged in desirable activities. If the behavior has been used many 
times in the past, the individual may try the avoidance behavior 
with different people. If even some people allow him or her to 
avoid the task, this will reinforce the behavior on a variable sched- 
ule. Behavior maintained by reinforcement on variable schedules 
is even harder to change than behavior maintained on a frequent 
or fixed schedule. Thus, the natural tendency is to let someone 
avoid a task - and if avoidance occurs at least some of the time, the 
motivation to avoid remains strong. For these reasons, it often 
takes special efforts to overcome avoidance. 

We’ll look at three strategies to overcome avoidance. The first 
strategy is to make teaching decisions based on long-term progress 
instead of short-term issues. Sometimes short-term decisions may 
seem counter-productive unless considered in a longer perspec- 
tive. We’ll discuss each of these strategies in more detail after re- 
viewing the list of strategies. The second strategy is to make the 
avoided situation more reinforcing so the person will want to do 
it. The third strategy is similar to the second. We need to make the 
avoided tasks more reinforcing. 

Basing Teaching Decisions on Long-Term Progress 

The first strategy addresses the moment-to-moment decisions we 
make to handle situations. These decisions should be based on the 
individual’s long-range goals, and the primary objective of pro- 
grams to overcome avoidance should be to reinforce non-avoidance 
behavior. In other words, we want to reinforce the person for being 
in the nonpreferred environment or doing the nonpreferred task. 
The first idea is to focus on one thing at a time: select the most im- 
portant objective and reinforce that without withholding reinforce- 
ment because of failure to meet a second objective. For example, 
David doesn’t like to go the vocational work room; he actively fights 
people who try to get him to go there. Once in the work room he 
sometimes hits and kicks to leave. Other times he may go to the 
work room and really enjoy the work he learns in vocational class. 

In this example there are three different behaviors that could 
be reinforced: 

• David will go to work area. 

• David will stay in work area. 

• David will work steadily. 

David generally doesn’t want to do any of these things: he wants to 
go someplace else. What do we do? If we focus on one thing at a 
time, the first objective might be to get him to go to the work area 
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when requested. We might give him a soda when he gets there to 
reinforce this. We might suggest he go to the work area and, if he 
complies, reinforce him enthusiastically when he arrives. If he 
wants to leave, however, we should let him. Some people might 
suggest that allowing him to leave the work area and not making 
him do the work is wrong. But our one objective is to go to work. 
Once he goes to work regularly we can start requiring a short stay 
and build this into longer and longer work time. In this way we 
may get him working steadily for most of the day without ever 
fighting him to do it. In the end he may want to work. 

Make Things Easy 

The second idea is to make things easy. In many cases avoid- 
ance is linked to frustration with the task, low reinforcement rates 
in the avoided environment, or infrequent reinforcement for the 
avoided task. It’s critical to set achievable expectations for people. 
When the individual does challenging behavior to escape the task 
or activity, it’s important to set criteria for the alternative behav- 
iors that are easy to meet. In David’s case, all we required was a 
single simple response. This increases the chance of reinforce- 
ment. The more reinforcement he receives for the alternative 
behavior the more he’ll want to do it. 

Relax Requirements for Old Behaviors 

The third strategy involves relaxing the requirements for old 
behaviors when new ones are started. For example, when we’re first 
getting David to come to work we might reinforce him - by giving 
him a cup of coffee - anytime he shows up at work. Later we might 
reinforce him when comes to work only when he’s on time. After 
he’s regularly on time we might start requiring him to sit at the work 
table for a couple of minutes before he gets his coffee. During this 
phase it would be okay to reinforce him for sitting at the table even 
if he was a few minutes late. This approach is similar to the rules for 
shaping and for minimizing the effects of setting events. 

Making Environments Reinforcing 

A second aspect of the overall program strategy is to make the 
avoided environment or task as reinforcing as possible. The first 
idea involves increasing the available reinforcement in the avoided 
environment and for the avoided task. For example, with David we 
increased the reinforcing value of the environment by moving his 
morning coffee into the work environment. Increasing the rein- 
forcement value of an environment may be done in other ways. 

The second idea for increasing the reinforcing value of the 
environment is to decrease the reinforcing value of competing 
environments. When David wants to leave the work area, it’s par- 
tially because he doesn’t want to be there and partially because he 
wants to be somewhere else. We increase his desire to be at work 
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by increasing reinforcers (e.g., putting his morning coffee at 
work), and we can decrease his desire to be in other places by not 
having coffee available anywhere else. 

The third strategy to overcome avoidance is to decrease the 
punishing aspects of the avoided environment. This can be done 
by presenting demands in nonthreatening ways and decreasing 
the frustrating parts of the task or environment. Often when an 
individual is avoiding a situation, it becomes a power struggle be- 
tween the individual and the staff person trying to get the indi- 
vidual to do something. In these cases, the individual may simply 
be trying to exert control over her life. When someone asks her to 
do something in a loud, strong, or forceful tone of voice, she may 
simply react against the control. The first part of a positive ap- 
proach to overcoming avoidance is to give control back to the in- 
dividual and set the environment up in such a way that the person 
will want to respond. For example with David, we ask him if he 
wants to go to work and reinforce him for going instead of mak- 
ing him go. This increases his control over the situation and hope- 
fully his motivation to attend. 

The second idea is to decrease the punishing characteristics of 
the avoided environment by decreasing task frustration. If the task 
is difficult, it’s probably not reinforcing. When someone tries to 
avoid a hard task they may be telling you it's frustrating. Try sim- 
plifying the task. For example, we would only ask David to go to 
the work area at first. 

The third idea is to remove annoying stimuli. If the chair is too 
high or low or too hard or soft, it can make the task more punish- 
ing. If someone sits across or next to the individual and bothers 
him, he won't like the activity as much. If the room is too hot or 
cold or the sunshine is in his face he may not want to do it. 

Now let's look at some programs to overcome avoidance re- 
sponses. This small group activity is like the first one. Each group 
has an example and your task is to address each of the issues we 
just discussed. David leaves the area after a short while. 

Programs to Decrease Avoidance Responses 

In this small group activity, we'll be looking at strategies for de- 
creasing avoidance responses. Each group will have several prob- 
lems to address. First identify the challenging behavior and an al- 
ternative behavior. Develop a task analysis of the alternative 
behavior. Discuss a reasonable step in this task analysis as the fo- 
cus of your initial efforts. Suggest ways to increase reinforcement 
and decrease punishment for the alternative behavior. Select a 
second step in your task analysis. One team member should be 
prepared to report to the class. 

• Problem 1: Willy is very noncompliant about brushing his teeth. Every 
time someone tries to brush his teeth, he’ll hit, kick, and try to bite the 
person doing it. Staff generally back off and about once a week three 
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or four people hold him down to brush his teeth. He may lose teeth soon 
because of neglect. This is a controlled or regulated procedure, and the 
team would prefer to use a positive approach. 

Problem Behavior: Refuses to brush teeth. 

Alternative Behavior: Brush teeth. 

Task analysis of alternative behavior goals: 

1 Gargle. 

2 Rub gums with cotton swab. 

3 Put brush in mouth. 

4 Brush teeth. 

Select an alternative behavior to focus on: Gargle. 

How can you increase reinforcement for doing alternative behavior? 
Add praise or any additional rein forcer. 

How can you decrease punishment for alternative behavior? 

Make task easier, letting him choose to do it. 

Once the first alternative behavior is mastered, what will you do next? 
Rub gums with cotton swab. 

• Problem 2: Freida works in a community vocational program. Some 
days her job is to package pet food kits. Freida seems to enjoy this and 
works most of the time. Other days her job is to inspect cans of petfood 
for dents. On these days her production rate is very low, she often 
sleeps, and if pushed, will throw cans. She needs to inspect cans at 
least one day every two weeks. 

Problem Behavior: Sleeps and throws cans. 

Alternative Behavior: Inspect cans. 

Task analysis of alternative behavior goals: 

1 Inspect cans for short time. 

2 Inspect cans for longer time. 

3 Inspect cans at higher rate. 

Select an alternative behavior to focus on: 

Inspect cans for two hours. 

How can you increase reinforcement for doing alternative behavior? 
Increase rotation of attention, allow to go to preferred job after two hours. 

How can you decrease punishment for alternative behavior? 

Don't push for production. 

Once the first alternative behavior is mastered, what will you do next 
Increase time to three hours. 
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• Problem 3: Betty refuses to go to group activities in the game room of 
the apartment complex at night. Her psychiatrist believes that her with- 
drawal leads to increased psychosis and may result in hospitalization. 
She enjoys some craft projects but when pressed to do them shuts 
herself out and doesn’t listen. She enjoys going out to eat with one par- 
ticular person, but this probably can’t happen often enough to meet her 
goal for socialization. 

Problem Behavior: Refuses to go to activities. 

Alternative Behavior: Attend some activities . 

Task analysis of alternative behavior goals: 

1 Go to area , out to eat. 

2 Do short task, out to eat. 

3 Attend several days, out to eat. 

Select an alternative behavior to focus on: 

Go to area. 

How can you increase reinforcement for the alternative behavior? 

Go out to eat afterwards. 

How can you decrease punishment for alternative behavior? 

Only stay short time, let her choose. 

Once the first alternative behavior is mastered, what will you do next? 
Do short task before going out to eat. 

Differential reinforcement depends on the individual already 
knowing how and when to do the behavior. One way to find out if 
the person knows how and when to do the behavior is to offer a 
huge reinforcer for the behavior. If the individual does the behav- 
ior correctly you know that the behavior doesn’t have to be taught. 
The individual just needs to become more motivated. Individuals 
may not be doing the behavior regularly because it’s too hard or 
because it’s more reinforcing to not do the behavior. Let’s look at 
two examples: 

• John is learning to drill holes in aluminum plates as part of his 
job training for when he graduates from school. He often pro- 
duces at 35% of a typical rate, but at other times produces less 
than 20% on the same job. 

• On some days Alice comes to school looking neat and well- 
dressed, while other days her hair is uncombed, her clothes 
have holes, and she smells like she hasn’t bathed in awhile. 

In both these cases, providing reinforcement for the instances of 
desired behavior will help strengthen those behaviors. 
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Making Behavior Contracts for Alternative Behaviors 

“Good behavior” contracts are made with individuals to accom- 
plish positive behaviors while not engaging in challenging behav- 
iors. This short look at contracts won’t prepare you to develop 
contracts because there are many other things to consider. Con- 
tracts can be a powerful tool for behavior change, but are easy to 
use incorrecdy. The purpose of including a discussion of contracts 
here is to introduce the topic and a few of the key concepts. 

The first important aspect of a contract is selecting the behav- 
iors and reinforcers. These need to be negotiated between the 
individual and person managing the contract. This should be 
treated much as in a work contract: that is, if the individuals does 
these things he or she will be paid a given amount. It’s important 
that the behaviors be something the person can reasonably accom- 
plish and that the “pay” be something that can fade to a natural 
consequence. For example, when the positive behaviors are se- 
lected, they should be something the person has demonstrated 
the ability to accomplish. 

John, for example, is able to clean his work area in Home Eco- 
nomics, but almost never does so. To set the criteria for cleaning 
the work area every day for a month sets him up for failure. A bet- 
ter way to handle it might be to set the contingency at three days a 
week for a while, and then to increase this to five days a week, and 
then to six as he begins to do his homework more regularly. 

If Rachel has an average of 10 tantrums a week, asking her to 
go for a month without a tantrum is unreasonable. In fact, having 
none for a week isn’t likely to occur. The contact might be to have 
fewer than three instances in a week. The payoffs should also be 
reasonable. By making the behavioral contingencies reasonable, 
you improve the chance of success. In addition, the reinforcement 
should be one that the individual could reasonably set for herself 
and might fade to a self-reinforcement program. In this case you 
might set the reinforcer as a trip out to eat if the person has a good 
day, week, or month. This would be something she might do for 
herself later. 

The second idea about behavior contracts concerns how to 
deal with the challenging behavior. It shouldn’t be a big deal if the 
student doesn’t reach the goal in the contract. The instructor’s 
comment should be like, “Oh, too bad - you didn’t do it this time, 
but that just means it’s time to start working on the next one.” It’s 
generally of little value to make people feel bad about engaging 
in the challenging behavior; our attention should stay focused on 
achieving the desired behavior. 

The third idea has to do with how we talk about the contract. It 
shouldn’t be used as bribery, which is - at best - a short-term solu- 
tion. One of the most effective ways to handle talking about the 
contract is to set up environmental events or stimuli to prompt the 
behavior. A check-off sheet that can be reviewed for accomplish- 
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ments of routine tasks is a great way to do this. For example, John 
needs to clean his work area. Staff requests for cleaning are set- 
ting events for challenging behavior. On the other hand, John is 
very interested in the reinforcers in his contract. A card with a pic- 
ture of tasks that must be checked off by staff as they are done can 
be a very effective way to handle these prompts. 

Finally, a great idea for all contracts is to develop the type of 
fading steps discussed earlier, with the idea that the individual will 
begin to manage his own behavior. For example, John might be- 
gin to mark his own card with some spot checks for accuracy. 

Summary 

This chapter has highlighted steps that can be taken to replace 
challenging behaviors with more appropriate ones. The first steps 
in this process are to pinpoint the behavior and to determine what 
function it serves for the person. Next, you must select an alterna- 
tive behavior you intend to teach the individual. Choosing behav- 
iors that are easy to learn, acceptable to others, and serve the same 
function as the challenging behavior will be most effective. 

Once you’ve taught the alternative behavior, you must turn 
your attention to managing the reinforcers that surround the be- 
havior. This can be done by adding or limiting reinforcement 
and/or by using differential reinforcement to reinforce positive 
behaviors while ignoring challenging ones. Regardless of which 
strategy you decide to use, it’s important to be patient with your- 
self as well as the individual with whom you’re working. Change is 
a slow and difficult process which, through time and hard work, 
can be very rewarding. 



Questions to Ponder 

• You’re working with a student who constantly gets out of her 
seat. How could you use differential reinforcement to rein- 
force an alternative while ignoring the out of seat behavior? 
What alternative behavior would you choose? 

• John has just been hired at a local hardware store. Everyday 
after lunch he sits down and refuses to work. This behavior 
generally lasts about thirty minutes. His employer doesn’t 
know what to do and asks for your assistance. What do you do 
in this situation? 
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Introduction 



In the previous chapters, we’ve defined behavior, identified strat- 
egies to understand and respond to behavior, and discussed the 
importance of using positive strategies to support challenging 
behavior. This chapter provides students with information regard- 
ing laws which identify procedures that can and cannot be used to 
address those challenging behaviors exhibited by individuals with 
disabilities. 

Upon completing this chapter, students will be able to: 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the difference between pro- 
hibited and conditional procedures. 

• Demonstrate how to use conditional procedures. 

• Demonstrate an understanding of the steps to take in an emer- 
gency situation. 



Section 1 

Using Behavioral 
Interventions in Schools 
Residential Settings 

In 1989, the Minnesota State Board of Education was directed by 
the legislature to adopt rules governing the use of aversive and dep- 
rivation procedures for pupils with disabilities. Aversive proce- 
dures use negative or unpleasant stimuli or consequences to stop 
a behavior. Deprivation procedures delay or withdraw goods, ser- 
vices, or activities that the child would otherwise receive if an 
identified behavior occurs or in an emergency situation. 

The Board was asked to draft rules to promote the use of posi- 
tive behavioral interventions, and to ensure that aversive or depri- 
vation procedures, when appropriate for a student, are included 
in that student’s Individual Education Plan (IEP) . The rule, which 
went into effect in January 1992 and was revised in 1995, is in- 
tended to encourage the use of positive approaches to modify stu- 
dents’ behavior. 

Behavioral intervention procedures used with persons with dis- 
abilities in residential settings are governed by Rule 40 (MN Rule 
9525.2700) . Rule 40 was developed in 1987 in order to prevent the 
misuse of procedures that were seen as abusive, dangerous, or 
dehumanizing, and to promote positive approaches to managing 
behavior. This rule provides standards and guidelines for the use 
of aversive or deprivational procedures with persons with disabili- 
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ties served in a facility licensed by the state of Minnesota. Rule 40 
is intended to encourage positive approaches to challenging be- 
haviors in adults with disabilities and requires documentation of 
these approaches. 

Two categories of conditional behavioral interventions — con- 
ditional procedures and prohibited procedures — are part of Minnesota’s 
Proposed Permanent Rule for Use of Behavioral Interventions 
with Pupils Who Have Disabilities (MN Rule 3525.2900). Three 
categories of behavioral interventions — exempted, prohibited, 
and controlled — are listed in Rule 40. 

Each school district must revise district policies, where neces- 
sary, and provide any necessary staff development to appropriately 
implement the new rule. Each district should distribute their writ- 
ten discipline policy during IEP meetings, and review common 
practices in terms of appropriateness for a particular student. 
Likewise, residential providers must provide training to staff on 
Rule 40 policies and as it applies to individuals they support. 

This chapter is intended as an overview of Minnesota’s educa- 
tion rule and Rule 40. It is not intended as a guide for practice. 
Please refer to either the education rule or Rule 40 for any ques- 
tions. 

Disadvantages of Aversive Procedures 

Aversive procedures can result in behaviors that are worse than the 
original ones. For example, if you restrain someone from hitting 
himself or herself, you could inadvertendy teach that person to be- 
come aggressive. This is a frequent result of restraints from self- 
injury. If the person engaging in self-injury accidentally strikes a 
staff member who is using a restraint, that staff person might let 
go. This could reinforce hitting. The positive approaches we will 
go over in this course don’t carry this danger. 

In fact, positive procedures can teach many useful new behav- 
iors. For example, a young man named John, living at a group 
home, used to throw his food several times per day. A perceptive 
staff person noticed that whenever John disliked one thing on his 
plate, he would throw the whole plate. The program staff at the 
group home were then able to write a program to teach John to 
sign “eat” when staff offered him each food item separately. When 
John learned this new skill, he stopped throwing his food. Another 
advantage of positive approaches is that even if the program 
doesn’t work, you aren’t much worse off than when you started. If 
staff had guessed incorrecdy and John continued to throw his 
food, they would always have the option of trying something else. 

Another disadvantage of using aversive procedures is that 
they’re difficult to fade because they’re artificial in nature. We 
talked last time about using natural cues and reinforcers when 
teaching. If you use an electric shock to keep someone from bit- 
ing, the procedure will only work if you still have the shocking 
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device in sight. Positive approaches can result in natural reinforc- 
ers that will last longer. When we taught John to sign “eat” for ev- 
ery food item, we not only decreased his throwing behavior, but 
we provided him with a natural reinforcer of food. Eventually, we 
could teach John to serve his own food, and make the program 
even more natural, and increase his independence. If we had used 
a punishment procedure, we would have to use the procedure 
over and over again, with no room for independence; John would 
always need to have a staff by him, ready to punish. 

A related disadvantage of punishment procedures is that some- 
times what we think are punishers can actually be reinforcers, or 
can become reinforcers over time. Restraints such as arm braces 
or helmets or physical holds can be very difficult to fade for this 
reason. Individuals could also use restraints to get out of an activ- 
ity. For example, a child who doesn’t like gym class might act out 
in order to get into a time-out room. 

Positive procedures, on the other hand, are easier to work with 
on a trial and error basis. If one procedure doesn’t work, you can 
try another and another until you find the right solution. We will 
go over many examples of positive approaches to try later on. You 
often don’t know if a punishment is going to be reinforcing until 
you’ve tried it, and then it might be too late. For example, the 
child trying to get out of gym class may act more and more inap- 
propriately until time-out or another restrictive procedure has to 
be used for safety purposes. 

A fourth disadvantage of punishment procedures is that the 
people who perform the procedure can become associated with 
the procedure itself. This can make developing relationships with 
staff and teachers very difficult for the person. When this happens, 
it becomes harder and harder to use a positive approach. On the 
other hand, positive procedures can result in positive interactions 
with instructors, peers, and others. 

Finally, punishment procedures don’t address the function of 
the behavior. We will go over this concept in much greater detail 
very soon. Punishment may decrease one behavior, but if that be- 
havior serves some need for the person - and almost all behavior 
does serve some need, or function - then other inappropriate be- 
haviors might arise to serve the same need. Positive approaches 
can teach the person to communicate his or her needs in more 
appropriate ways. We will have many examples of this later on. 

Rule 40 & the “Education Rule” 

Though there are many potential negative outcomes of using aver- 
sive procedures, there will be instances where they may be neces- 
sary. When we do use punishment procedures in Minnesota, 
though, we have to follow specific rules and guidelines. As men- 
tioned before, for adult and residential services, this rule is called 
“Rule 40” and in the schools, we will call it the “education rule.” 
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Exempted Procedures (Rule 40) 

Exempted procedures are planned instructional techniques that 
are common practice in residential settings to assist individuals to 
achieve adaptive living skill goals and objectives as identified in 
their Individual Program Plan (IPP). Exempted procedures may 
include, but are not limited to: 

• The use of corrective feedback and prompts — visual, verbal 
or physical cues, correcting errors, etc. 

• The use of physical assistance to facilitate the completion of a 
response or task (such as guiding a persons’ hand to teach a 
domestic skill when there is no resistance). 

• Requesting that an individual leave an activity for a brief pe- 
riod of time, or the temporary delay or temporary withdrawal 
of goods, services, or activities as a consequence of their inap- 
propriate use. 

Exempted procedures would appear on an IPP when they are 
used as instructional techniques to promote achievement of the 
goals and objectives listed. 

Prohibited Restricted Procedures 

Prohibited procedures are those procedures which, under Minne- 
sota law, have been declared illegal for use in schools with children 
who have disabilities. Such procedures may never be used by 
teachers or other school staff. Since they are expressly prohibited, 
they would never appear on a student’s IEP. 

The following are included in procedures that are prohibited 
in Minnesota for use with students and adults who have disabilities: 

• Corporal punishment — hitting, spanking, etc. 

• Requiring students to stand or sit in a position causing physi- 
cal pain; the use of intense sounds, lights or other sensory 
stimuli as an aversive stimulus. 

• The use of noxious smell, taste, substance or spray as an aver- 
sive stimulus. 

• Denying or restricting a student’s access to equipment such as 
hearing aids and communication boards. 

• Faradic skin shock. 

• Totally or partially restricting a pupil’s auditory or visual sense. 

• Withholding regularly scheduled meals or water. 

• Denying access to toilet facilities. 

The above listed procedures are also prohibited in residential 
settings serving adults with disabilities. In addition, two other 
procedures are prohibited for use with adults: 
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• Verbal abuse or speaking to a person in a threatening or de- 
meaning manner and 

• Placing a person in seclusion. 

Rule 40 also identifies procedures that are restricted. These 
aversive or deprivational procedures must not: 

• Deny or restrict a person’s access to drinking water, nutritious 
food, medical facilities, hygiene, clothing or any other pro- 
tected right as mandated by Minnesota statutes section 
245.825. 

• Deny a persons’ access to their guardian, conservator, or other 
legal guardian, as well as family members. 

Any controlled aversive or deprivational procedure used must 
not be implemented in a manner that constitutes sexual abuse, 
physical abuse or neglect as defined in the Minnesota statute 
governing the reporting of maltreatment of vulnerable adults or 
as defined in the Minnesota statute governing the reporting of 
maltreatment of minors. 

Controlled/ Conditional Procedures 

Conditional procedures are any interventions used in a planned 
manner that meet the definition of an aversive or deprivation pro- 
cedure (see the Definitions List in Appendix A). Conditional pro- 
cedures may be permitted as instructional strategies only when at 
least two positive or less intrusive methods of encouraging behav- 
ior change have been tried without success (see assessment re- 
quirements for controlled/conditional procedures). Any condi- 
tional procedure under consideration must be clearly articulated 
in a behavioral intervention plan, as part of a student’s IEP, and 
can be implemented only with the signed consent of the parents 
or in an emergency situation. In a residential setting controlled 
procedures must be stated in the Individual Program Plan (IPP) 
and prior consent must be received by legal guardian (or in- 
formed consent) prior to implementation. Conditional proce- 
dures include but are not limited to: 

• The use of manual restraints. 

• The use of mechanical or locked restraints (e.g., mittens, 
straps). 

• The use of time-out (where the student is removed from the 
educational program and may be placed in an isolation room 
or similar space). 

• The temporary delay of regularly scheduled meals or water not 
to exceed thirty minutes (except in an emergency). 
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If a conditional procedure is being considered for use with a stu- 
dent who receives special education services, a professional with 
expertise in the use of positive approaches to behavior manage- 
ment must be a member of the IEP team. 

Time-Out 

One of the most frequendy used conditional procedures is 
time-out. Exclusion time-out occurs when a child is removed from 
his or her regularly scheduled educational program. Seclusion time- 
outs when a child is placed in a specially designed isolation room. 
The use of time-out must be addressed as part of a child’s IEP. A 
time-out room must have an observation window for continuous 
monitoring; have smoke and fire monitoring devices; be well lit, 
clean, heated, and ventilated; and measure at least five by six feet. 

Positive Behavioral Interventions 

Before any conditional or controlled behavioral intervention 
can become a part of the IEP or IPP, the school or residential 
agency must document that it has tried and was unsuccessful with 
positive approaches to manage the offending behavior, and show 
that the purpose of the intervention is to enable the student to de- 
velop appropriate skills. The controlled procedure must be at the 
lowest level of intrusiveness to influence the behavior. (The use of 
conditional procedures should not be considered to eliminate 
unwanted behaviors, or for the convenience of staff.) 

If the two positive behavioral interventions have not been suc- 
cessful in meeting the IEP goal a team meeting must be convened 
to review the student’s IEP. If the IEP team decides that the use of 
a conditional procedure is necessary to meet the goal, the proce- 
dure must be written into in the IEP. 

Any controlled procedures used in residential settings must be 
implemented and monitored by trained staff members. Documen- 
tation that staff members have received training on an ongoing 
basis and are competent to implement controlled procedures 
must be provided. 

Assessment 

An assessment must be performed before any conditional be- 
havioral interventions are recommended or initiated. Before be- 
ginning the assessment, the severity and frequency of the target 
behavior must be documented. In addition, at least two positive 
interventions should be implemented and data taken on their ef- 
fectiveness. The assessment must examine the purpose of the in- 
tervention, the effect of the behavior exhibited by the student, and 
its seriousness. The assessment summary must describe: 

• The behavior for which a conditional procedure is recom- 
mended. 
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• Documentation that other treatable causes for the behavior 
have been ruled out (health, medical, etc.) . Documentation of 
medical conditions to be considered when developing the IPP 
or IEP should also be included. 

• Present level of performance in the areas assessed and student 
needs. 

• Assessment results and interpretations. (This may include 
functional assessments and/or inventory of environmental ma- 
nipulations.) 

• Assessment team’s recommendations for services. 

• A description of the proposed conditional procedure. 

An Individual Program Plan that proposes the use of a con- 
trolled procedure in a residential setting must identify the objec- 
tives and strategies used to promote adaptive behaviors and reduce 
maladaptive behaviors, including expected change in behavior and 
time frame anticipated, including start and stop dates. In addition, 
monitoring procedures, data collection methods, and coordina- 
tion with other service supports must be documented. Termina- 
tion date of procedure (90 days) and potential side effects or risks 
must also be addressed. Informed consent must be received prior 
to implementation of any controlled procedure. 

The use of a controlled procedure as documented in an IPP 
must be reviewed and approved by both the expanded interdisci- 
plinary team and internal review committee. 

Informed Consent 

Informed consent is consent given voluntarily by an adult with 
disabilities (own guardian) or the person’s legal representative af- 
ter information is disclosed in a manner consistent with the indi- 
viduals level of comprehension and communication style. Infor- 
mation to be disclosed includes assessment, content, and review 
information that has been documented. Additional information 
on procedures, risks, etc. is provided if requested by the indi- 
vidual. Informed consent must be received prior to implementa- 
tion of a controlled procedure. 

Parental Consent 

Parents can at any time withdraw their consent for a behavioral 
plan by notifying the school. The school must then send written 
acknowledgment that the procedures have stopped and obtain the 
parents’ signatures. Parents must be contacted within three days 
of their having withdrawn their consent to determine the need to 
convene an IEP meeting for a change in placement or program. If 
parents are divorced but have joint legal custody, informed con- 
sent must be obtained from both parents before using a condi- 
tional procedure. 
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Assessment Summary Checklist 

Working in small groups, address the items in the checklist below. 
Responses may be based on an imaginary student or loosely on 
students with whom you’ve worked. If you choose to base your 
responses on real students, keep all names confidential. 

• What is the behavior for which a conditional procedure is recommended? 



• Describe two positive behavioral interventions you completed to ad- 
dress this behavior. How did they work? How did you document them? 



• What other treatable causes for the behavior have been ruled out 
(medical, environmental, etc.)? 



• What procedures have been considered and ruled out and why? 



• Provide a brief description of the proposed conditional procedure. 
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Section 2 

What to Do in an 
Emergency 



In the case of emergencies, conditional procedures may be used 
to protect a student or other person from injury or emotional 
abuse, or to prevent severe property damage, even if those proce- 
dures are not written into the IEP. However, emergency proce- 
dures that are used twice or more per month require that a team 
meeting be called within five days of use to see if the IEP contin- 
ues to meet the needs of the child. 

Any time a conditional procedure is used in an emergency (any 
time that its use hasn’t been planned in the IEP), district adminis- 
tration and parents must be notified immediately. Emergency pro- 
cedures can range from using nonverbal or verbal cues to using 
an escort or manual restraints. In a residential setting, the service 
provider will have a written policy to follow in the case of an emer- 
gency use of a controlled procedure. Use of these procedures 
must be reported internally and externally within a given period 
of time. Please refer to your employer’s policy for additional in- 
formation. 



This module has focused on positive approaches of dealing with 
individuals’ behavior. A main reason for focusing on positive ap- 
proaches is that conditional and restrictive procedures don’t ad- 
dress the function of the behavior. In other words, the person is 
trying to communicate with his or her behavior. Simply punishing 
one behavior won’t make the underlying communication prob- 
lem go away. Positive approaches are better able to teach the per- 
son how to communicate his or her needs effectively for long term 
changes. 

There are times, however, when it’s necessary to take quick and 
more extreme measures with students who are exhibiting chal- 
lenging behaviors. Examples of such times would be if a students 
is threatening to hurt themselves or someone else. In these cases, 
it’s important to know exactly what behavioral interventions you 
may or may not use. If you’re not already, become familiar with 
your school’s or organization’s policies regarding behavioral inter- 
ventions and how to use them. t % t 
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Questions to Ponder 

• Your supervising teacher is using time-out with a student to 
reprimand him for his talking out behavior. You know that this 
procedure hasn’t been discussed by the team and is definitely 
not written into his Individual Education Plan (IEP). What do 
you do? 

• You see two students involved in a heated verbal argument in 
the hall, what do you do? 

• One of the group home residents is becoming physically ag- 
gressive in the kitchen. He begins throwing plates; you fear for 
the safety of the other residents at the dinner table. What do 
you do? 
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Appendix A 

Definitions of Controlled 
or Conditional Procedures 



The Use of Manual Restraint 

Restraints are the most commonly used controlled procedure. 
Restricting a person’s movement using physical force is manual 
restraint. This includes escorts, such as having two people walk 
someone from the classroom to the hallway. There are two things 
to remember if you’re using physical contact. First, it may only be 
used if the person is resisting, and second, Rule 40 specifies that if 
the contact lasts sixty seconds or longer while the person resists, 
it’s a restraint. 

For example, Ben doesn’t like to brush his teeth, so two staff 
people drag him to the bathroom while he is pushing away, shout- 
ing, and swearing. This is an inappropriate use of a manual re- 
straint. It’s not a life-threatening emergency, and certainly would 
not be an appropriate procedure to use as part of a person’s pro- 
gram plan. 

The rules do allow a certain amount of brief physical contact 
in the natural flow of daily activity. For example, Tim comes out of 
his room biting his hand, a sure sign that he’s about to aggress, 
and you briefly take his arm, turn him around, and tell him to look 
at magazines — an activity he enjoys. However, holding Molly’s 
hands behind her back for ten seconds every time she hits herself 
as part of a program plan would be considered a manual restraint 
and would have to follow all of the procedures to be included as 
part of her Individual Education Plan (IEP)or Individual Program 
Plan (IPP). 

In adult services, the use of manual restraint is much easier to 
identify than with young children because greater physical force 
is needed with adults. One common mistake is to think that re- 
straints for small children are O.K. because they don’t require a 
great deal of physical effort to hold. If the child is resisting, how- 
ever, it’s still a restraint. Holding a child or an adult immobile 
doesn’t teach him or her anything, and should be limited to only 
the most severe cases. Improper restraints have caused broken 
bones, tom ligaments, and even death. You should never perform 
a restraint unless you have had specific training. 
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Mechanical or Locked Restraints 

According to the training manual on the education rule, “me- 
chanical or locked restraints are at times used to stop a pupil’s 
pattern of behavior that is serious and poses a high risk of injury to 
self or others. Restraints such as mittens, Velcro cuffs, and similar 
devices should only be used under the most serious of circum- 
stances and with assurances from the pupil’s physician that it’s safe 
to use such devices. Best practice suggests that the intervention 
plan include the methods to be used to fade out the use of re- 
straints.” 

Information in Mechanical or Locked Restraints taken from Minnesota Department 
of Education (1992). Companion manual for Minnesota rule 3525,2925: Use of beh- 
avioral interventions with pupils. St. Paul, MN: Author. 



The Use of Time-Out 

Time-out is short for “time-out from positive reinforcement” This 
type of intervention has been the subject of a great deal of contro- 
versy. You cannot use time-out as an emergency procedure — it 
has to be part of the person’s IEP or IPP. Persons must be moni- 
tored at all times when in time-out, and all uses of time-out must 
be documented. Isolation rooms must meet certain safety require- 
ments. The training manual on the education rule documents a 
number of issues to consider with the use of time-out: 

Time-out isn’t appropriate for all pupils or all problems. 
Research on the use of time-out documents positive effects 
across a wide variety of behavior problems. There is also 
long-standing and perhaps growing controversy regarding 
the misuse and abuse of time-out... 

Time-out may be ineffective or even paradoxical in that 
it can serve an avoidance function, or as negative reinforce- 
ment, by providing a means for a pupil to avoid another 
activity that he or she perceives to be aversive or unde- 
sirable. For example, pupils who have difficulty with certain 
academic work or social situations may act out in order to 
escape. The use of time-out in these instances may actually 
reinforce and ultimately increase such behavior. In other in- 
stances, time-out may provide opportunities for pupils to en- 
gage in more reinforcing behaviors like self-stimulation. 

Time-out can be harmful. For example, some pupils, 
when placed in time-out, engage in self-injurious behavior 
and if left unsupervised will harm themselves. In other in- 
stances, the process of escorting an angry, aggressive pupil 
to time-out may place the pupil and/or the staff at risk of 
injury. Finally, time-out could be implemented in a manner 
that is harmful to pupils due to the degree of exclusion. The 
worst case would be where pupils are left in isolation rooms 
for extended time periods, even hours. There are no abso- 
lute time limits on the use of isolation or exclusion proce- 
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dures but the most effective time-out procedures are very 

brief, lasting five minutes or less...” 

Some of the milder forms of time-out are exempted. We have 
already discussed contingent observation and temporary interrup- 
tion. This is when you take a person away from an activity to a place 
where they can still observe others engaging in the activity and re- 
ceiving reinforcement. Rule 40 distinguishes between exclusionary 
time-out and room time-out. In exclusionary time-out, the person is 
removed from an ongoing activity, but not necessarily to a special 
time-out room. A person’s bedroom, or living area where the per- 
son can not engage in preferred activities or leave when he or she 
wishes could all be forms of exclusionary time-out. Room time-out, 
sometimes called separation, involves removing a person from an 
ongoing activity to an unlocked room. Under Rule 40, the door to 
this room cannot be locked, but it can be blocked by staff persons. 

We really don’t have time to explore this issue in depth, but we 
can go over a few examples. Ralph, who is taught in a regular edu- 
cation third grade classroom is becoming very upset because he 
doesn’t understand what is going on with the unit on reading. The 
aide removes him from the class and goes to another small room 
with fewer distractions to work on reading at his own pace for a 
while. This isn’t time-out because someone is with him, and he can 
still earn positive reinforcement. Another example might be when 
Janet is at her workshop and tips over a table with her work materi- 
als. The staff person directs Janet away from the activity where she 
can watch the other people at the workshop receive reinforcement 
for working. This isn’t a conditional or controlled procedure be- 
cause it’s seen as a milder form of time-out. It should still only be 
used as part of a planned program for the person. Consistency is 
very important, and this type of intervention could pose serious 
problems if used in an unplanned manner. Use of a time-out room 
where the person is forced to go to a specific area and not allowed 
to leave is only one form of the conditional use of time-out. If you 
work at a group home and tell Julie to go to her room because she 
has been yelling at her roommate, and you don’t let her leave 
when she asks, this can still be considered a time-out. 

We have already mentioned under prohibited procedures that you 
must give a person access to a bathroom after fifteen minutes in 
time-out. 

Information in The Use of Time-Out taken from Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion (1992). Companion manual for Minnesota rule 3525.2925: Use of behavioral 
interventions with pupils. St Paul, MN: Author. 
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Withdrawal of Goods, Services, or Activities 

Rule 40 is specific in that the planned use of withdrawing a 
person’s access to goods, services, or activities is a controlled proce- 
dure. An example of this type of procedure would be to take away 
Hillary’s radio when she screams. Another example of a depriva- 
tion procedure might be when Joe becomes aggressive on a day 
that he has plans to go out for dinner. It would be okay to wait until 
Joe calms down to leave for the restaurant, but it’s not okay to tell 
Joe that because he has aggressed, that he now can’t go out at all. 
If Joe shows a definite pattern of becoming really disruptive at the 
restaurant after an aggressive incident, the team might decide to 
use a controlled procedure in not allowingjoe to go to restaurants 
as part of his individual plan. 

The Temporary Delay of 
Regularly Scheduled Meals or Water 

The last controlled or conditional procedure under the education 
rule is the temporary delay or withdrawal of regularly scheduled 
meals or water not to exceed thirty minutes. If you’re going to with- 
hold a person’s meal or beverage for longer than a few minutes, it 
has to be part of the person’s individual program or education 
plan. You cannot deny someone a regularly scheduled meal or 
water for longer than thirty minutes. 

Other Controlled Procedures 

Rule 40 has two other controlled procedures not covered by the 
public school rule. These are: 

• Positive Practice Overcorrection: This is a procedure that re- 
quires a person to demonstrate or practice correct forms of a 
behavior for a length of time or a rate that is greater than nor- 
mal. For example, making a person stack sixty chairs for throw- 
ing one. Or making a person practice “shaking hands” with ev- 
eryone in the room for striking one person. 

• Restitution Overcorrection: In this procedure, the person is 
made to return the environment to a condition better than 
when it started. For example, if Jenny writes on her desk, mak- 
ing her clean all the desks, or if Fred spills his milk, making 
him clean the entire kitchen. 
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Information from the 
Minnesota Paraprofessional 
Consortium 

http:/ /ici. umn. edu/para 

State Laws Regarding Paraprofessionals 



State of Minnesota, Omnibus Education Bill of 1998 
Article 2, Section 9 

(b) For paraprofessionals employed to work in programs for 
students with disabilities, the school board in each district 
shall ensure that: 

1. before or immediately upon employment, each parapro- 
fessional develops sufficient knowledge and skills in emer- 
gency procedures, building orientation, roles and respon- 
sibilities, confidentiality, vulnerability, and reportability, 
among other things, to begin meedng the needs of the 
students which whom the paraprofessional works; 

2. annual training opportunities are available to enable the 
paraprofessional to continue to further develop the 
knowledge and skills specific to the students with whom 
the paraprofessional works, including understanding dis- 
abilities, following lesson plans, and implementing fol- 
low-up instructional procedures and activities; and 

3. a districtwide process obligates each paraprofessional to 
work under the ongoing direction of a licensed teacher 
and, where appropriate and possible, the supervision of 
a school nurse. 

Guiding Principles for Minnesota Paraprofessionals 

These principles were used to guide the development of compe- 
tencies for Minnesota paraprofessionals during the Minnesota 
Paraprofessional Retreat in January, 1998: 

• Paraprofessionals are respected and supported as integral 
team members responsible for assisting in the delivery of in- 
struction and other student-related activities. 

• The entire instructional team participates within clearly-de- 
fined roles in a dynamic, changing environment to provide an 
appropriate educational program for students. 
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• To ensure quality education and safety for students and staff, 
paraprofessionals are provided with a district orientation and 
training prior to assuming those responsibilities. 

• Teachers and others responsible for the work of paraprofes- 
sionals have the skills necessary to work effectively with para- 
professionals. 

• By recognizing a paraprofessional’s training, responsibilities, 
experience, and skill levels, they are placed in positions for 
which they are qualified and which effectively and efficiently 
use their skills to enhance the continuity and quality of sendees 
for students. 

• Administrators exercise leadership by recognizing paraprofes- 
sionals as educational partners. 



Core Competencies for Minnesota Paraprofessionals 

The following core competencies are expected of all paraprofes- 
sionals working in Minnesota schools. These were developed dur- 
ing the State Paraprofessional Retreat in January, 1998 and are 
based on the guiding principles listed above. Also being developed 
are skill assessments, training packages/resources, and other tools 
that districts can use to support and train paraprofessionals. 



Core Competency Statements 



K=Kn owl edge S=Skill 



1. Philosophical, Historical, and Legal 
Foundations of Special Education 



prior to 
employ- 
ment 



within 
first 2 
weeks 



within 45 
school 
days 



K1 A sensitivity to the beliefs, traditions and values 
across cultures and the effect of the relationships 
among children, families, and schooling. 



K2 Awareness of the human and legal rights and 
responsibilities of parents and children/youth as 
they relate to individual learning needs. 



X 



X 



K3 Understanding of the distinctions between 
roles and responsibilities of professionals, 
paraprofessionals, and support personnel. 



X 



K4 Understanding of the purposes and goals of 
education for all individuals. 

K5 Awareness of responsibilities in a manner con- 
sistent with the requirements of law, rules and regu- 
lations, and local district policies and procedures. 

SI Carry out responsibilities in a manner consis- 
tent with the requirements of law, rules and regu- 
lations, and local district policies and procedures. 



X 



X 



X 



Additions: 
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2. Characteristics of Learners 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Awareness of the similarities and differences 
among the cognitive, communicative, physical, 
social, and emotional needs of individuals with 
and without exceptional learning needs. 






X 


K2 Awareness of the effects that exceptional 
conditions have on an individual’s life and family 
in the home, school, and community. 






X 


K3 Awareness of characteristics and effects of the 
cultural, linguistic, and environmental 
background of the child and family. 






X 


K4 Understanding of the effect of medications 
commonly prescribed for individuals with 
learning needs. 




X 




K5 Awareness of the educational implications 
of the above factors. 






X 


Additions: 








3. Assessment, Diagnosis, and Evaluation 








Kl Awareness of district’s ability to provide for 
and use the tools of assessment, diagnosis, and 
evaluation. 




X 




SI With direction from a professional, make and 
document observations appropriate to the 
individual with learning needs. 






X 


S2 Provide objective documentation of 
observations to appropriate professionals. 






X 


Additions: 








4. Instructional Content and Practice 








Kl Awareness of learning styles of individuals. 




X 




K2 Awareness of the demands and expectations 
of various learning environments. 






X 


K3 Awareness of a variety of instructional and 
remedial methods, techniques, and materials. 






X 


SI Establish and maintain rapport with learners. 


X 






S2 Use developmen tally and age-appropriate stra- 
tegies, equipment, materials, and technologies, 
as directed, to accomplish instructional objectives. 






X 


S3 Under the direction of a professional, assist in 
adapting instructional strategies and materials 
according to the needs of the learner. 






X 



d 
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S4 Follow written plans, seeking clarification 
as needed. 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 

X 


Additions: 








5. Supporting the Teaching and Learning 
Environment 








K1 Awareness of the environmental factors that 
affect teaching and learning, including health 
and safety issues. 




X 




K2 Awareness of the ways in which technology 
can assist teaching and learning. 






X 


K3 Understanding of strategies and techniques 
for facilitating the integration of individuals with 
learning needs in various settings. 




X 




K4 Awareness by the paraprofessional of how 
they impact the overall learning environment for 
students and staff. 




X 




SI Assist in maintaining a safe, healthy, learning 
environment that includes following prescribed 
policy and procedures. 




X 




S2 As directed, prepare and organize materials 
to support teaching and learning. 






X 


S3 Use strategies that promote the learner’s 
independence. 






X 


Additions: 








6. Managing Student Behavior and Social 
Interaction Skills 








K1 Understanding of applicable laws, rules and 
regulations, and procedural safeguards regarding 
the management of behaviors of individuals. 




X 




K2 Understanding of ethical considerations 
inherent in the management of behaviors. 




X 




K3 Awareness of the factors that influence the 
behavior of individuals with learning needs. 




X 




K4 Awareness of the social skills needed for 
current and future environments. 




X 




K5 Awareness of effective instructional practices 
that enhance the development of social skills. 




X 




K6 Awareness of the range and implications of 
management approaches/ strategies that influence 
the behavior of individual’s with learning needs. 




X 





ERiC 
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K7 Understanding of the district-building 
behavior management plans for students. 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 

X 


within 45 
school 
days 


SI Demonstrate effective strategies for the 
management of behaviors. 






X 


S2 Assist in modifying the learning environment 
to manage behavior. 






X 


S3 Collect and provide objective, accurate info- 
rmation to professionals, as appropriate. 






X 


S4 Use appropriate strategies and techniques in 
a variety of settings to assist in the development 
of social skills. 






X 


Additions: 








7. Com muni cation and Collaborative 
Partnerships 








K1 Awareness of typical concerns of parents of 
individuals with learning needs. 




X 




K2 Awareness of the roles of individuals with 
learning needs, parents, teachers, para- 
professionals, and other school and community 
personnel in planning an individualized program. 




X 




SI Use ethical practices for confidential comm- 
unication about learners with learning needs. 




X 




S2 Under the direction of a professional, use con- 
structive strategies in working with individuals with 
learning needs, parents, and school and comm- 
unity personnel in various learning environments. 






X 


S3 Follow the instructions of the professional. 




X 




S4 Foster respectful and beneficial relationships 
between families and other school and 
community personnel. 






X 


S5 Participate as requested in conferences with 
families or primary caregivers as members of the 
educational team. 






X 


S6 Use appropriate educational terminology re- 
garding students, roles, and instructional activities. 






X 


S7 Demonstrate sensitivity to diversity in cultural 
heritage, lifestyles, and value systems among 
children, youth, and families. 






X 


S8 Function in a manner that demonstrates the 
ability to use effective problem solving, engage in 
flexible thinking, employ appropriate conflict 
management techniques, and analyze one’s own 
personal strengths and preferences. 






X 
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Additions: 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


8. Professionalism and Ethical Practices 








K1 Recognition of the paraprofessional as a 
positive role model for individuals with 
exceptional learning needs. 




X 




SI Demonstrate commitment to assisting learners 
in achieving their highest potential. 


X 






S2 Function in a manner that demonstrates a 
positive regard for the distinctions among roles 
and responsibilities of paraprofessionals, pro- 
fessionals, and other support personnel. 




X 




S3 Function in a manner that demonstrates the 
ability to separate personal issues from one’s 
responsibilities as a paraprofessional. 




X 




S4 Demonstrate respect for culture, religion, 
gender, and sexual orientation of students. 


X 






S5 Demonstrate a willingness to participate in 
ongoing staff development, self-evaluation, and 
apply constructive feedback. 


X 






S6 Demonstrate proficiency in academic skills 
including oral and written communication. 


X 






S7 Practice within the context of written 
standards and policies of the school or agency 
where they are employed. 




X 




Additions: 









Core competencies were developed by the Minnesota Paraprofessional Retreat 
in January, 1998, and are based on the competencies found in: Council on Ex- 
ceptional Children ( 1 998) . What every special educator must know , 3rd ed. Minneapo- 
lis, MN: Author. They can also be found at — http://ici.umn.edu/para. 



Specialized Competencies for Minnesota 
Paraprofessionals 

In addition to the core competencies, the following specialized 
competencies are expected of paraprofessionals working in spe- 
cific positions (early childhood, transition to work, behavior man- 
agement, academic program assistants, and physical/ other health 
impairments). These were developed during the State Paraprofes- 
sional Retreat in January, 1998 and are based on the guiding prin- 
ciples listed on page 71 . Also being developed are skill assessments, 
training packages/ resources, and other tools that districts can use 
to support and train paraprofessionals. 
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Early Childhood 

Specialized Competency Statements 



K=Kn owl edge S=Skill 

1. Early Childhood, Home Visitor Programs 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Understanding their role as a member of 
the Individualized Family Service Plan (EFSP) 
team responsible for developing service plans and 
education objectives for parents and their children. 






X 


K2 Understanding of their role in listening and 
communicating with parents to gather infor- 
mation which the service delivery team can build 
on to meet the needs of the child and family. 


X 






K3 Awareness of health care providers, social 
services and other resources available in the 
community to assist parents and their child. 




X 




K4 Understanding their role in enhancing parent 
interactions with their child by demonstrating 
effective techniques/materials to stimulate cog- 
nitive, physical, social and language development. 




X 




Additions: 








2. Early Childhood, Center-Based Programs 








KI Awareness of basic developmental stages, 
ages 0-5. 




X 




K2 Understanding of their role as a member of 
the Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) 
team responsible for developing and implemen- 
ting service plans and education objectives for 
parents and their children. 






X 


SI Ability to use developmen tally appropriate 
instructional interventions for curriculum acti- 
vities in the areas of cognitive, motor, self-help, 
social/ play, and language development for 
infants and young children ages 0-5. 






X 


S2 Ability to gather information about the perfor- 
mance of children in all areas of development 
and to share it with professional colleagues. 




X 




S3 Demonstrate competence in preparing and 
using developmentally appropriate materials, 
under the direction of a professional. 




X 




S4 Demonstrate an understanding of the para- 
professional’s role in communicating and 
working effectively with parents, other primary 
caregivers, and team members. 






X 


Additions: 
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Transition to Work and Adult Life 
Specialized Competencies 



rv-rviiowicugc o— oisau 

1 . Transition to Work and Adult Life 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Understanding of the need for 
transition-related services. 




X 




K2 Awareness of how to access information on 
community resources available to individuals with 
disabilities of transition age and their families. 




X 




K3 Understanding of the importance of inter- 
agency collaboration. 




X 




K4 Knowledge of the ethical and legal standards 
of conduct in relationships with students, parents, 
adult service providers, employers, and coworkers. 




X 




SI Understanding of transition-related assessment 
strategies and ability to provide team with infor- 
mation useful to the development of transition- 
related goals and objectives. 






X 


S2 Ability to facilitate and support student 
involvement in decision making. 




X 




S3 Ability to identify and develop accommo- 
dations and natural supports in the work setting. 




X 




S4 Knowledge of and ability to provide instruction 
and support in leisure skills, social skills, self- 
determination skills, community mobility skills, 
and independent living skills. 






X 


S5 Ability to provide instruction and support in 
work-related behaviors, job-seeking skills, and job- 
specific skills in school or at a community work site. 






X 


Additions: 
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Behavior Management 
Specialized Competency Statements 



K=Knowledge S=Skill 

1 . Behavior Management 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Understanding of personality and social/ 
emotional development. 




X 




K2 Understanding of behavioral /emotional 
challenges and the interaction with other 
disabilities. 




X 




K3 Understanding of the need for utilizing formal 
and informal assessment strategies in obtaining 
information necessary for educational and 
behavioral programming for individual students. 




X 




K4 Understanding of the rationale, components, 
operation and evaluation of the program models 
in which they are working. 




X 




SI Ability to document change in learner 
behavior in both academic and social areas. 




X 




S2 Ability to observe and record pupil behavior 
utilizing different social rating systems. 




X 




S3 Demonstrate the use of different methods to 
change and maintain behavior. 




X 




S4 Ability to implement remedial techniques in 
academic skill areas with learners. 




X 




S5 Ability to use materials designed for skill 
development in the social areas. 






X 


S6 Ability to collaborate effectively with team 
members. 






X 


Additions: 
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Academic Program Assistants 
Specialized Competency Statements 



K=Kn owl edge S=SkiU 

1. Academic Program Assistants 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


K1 Knowledge of the paraprofessional’ s role and 
function in the specific academic setting. 




X 




K2 Awareness of Minnesota Graduation Stand- 
ards, including state testing and high standards 
as outlined in student IEPs. 




X 




K3 Awareness of factors which influence cognitive, 
social, emotional, and physical development. 




X 




K4 Knowledge of educational terminology 
related to specific program or age level. 




X 




SI Ability to instruct students in academic subjects 
using lesson plans and instructional strategies 
developed by teachers and other professional staff. 






X 


S2 Ability to gather and record data about the 
performance and behavior of individual students. 




X 




S3 Ability to confer with special and general 
education practitioners about individual student 
schedules, instructional goals, progress, and 
performance. 




X 




S4 Ability to use developmental and age- 
appropriate instructional methods and 
reinforcement techniques. 






X 


S5 Ability to effectively use available instructional 
resources including technology, as directed by 
the professional. 




X 




S6 Understanding of various learning styles and 
the ability to implement corresponding teaching 
methods. 






X 


S7 Demonstrate the ability to implement 
techniques to include students in general 
education as outlined in IEPs. 






X 


Additions: 
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Physical and Other Health Impairments 
Specialized Competency Statements 



K=Knowledge S=Skill 


prior to 
employ- 
ment 


within 
first 2 
weeks 


within 45 
school 
days 


1. Physical and Other Health Impairments 








K1 Understanding of specific student 
environments and learning modification/ 
accommodation strategies. 




X 




K2 Understanding of medical conditions and 
emergency procedures for specific students, 
including care for seizures, latex allergies, 
catheterizations, tracheotomies, gastrostomies, 
ventilators, etc. 




X 




K3 Understanding of proper storage, documen- 
tation, administration, and side effects of specific 
student medications. (NOTE: specific training 
is required to administer medication.) 




X 




K4 Awareness of specific student transportation 
issues and emergency evacuation procedures. 




X 




K5 Awareness of legal and liability issues specific 
to vulnerable and medically fragile students. 




X 




SI Demonstrate competence in the use of proper 
body mechanics for self and specific student when 
transferring, lifting and positioning that student. 




X 




S2 Demonstrate competence in implementation, 
safety, and maintenance of all necessary adaptive, 
assistive, and instructional technology and 
equipment. 






X 


S3 Certification in age appropriate CPR (infant/ 
child, adult) and Basic First Aid, and the ability 
to respond appropriately during an emergency 
situation. 






X 


S4 Ability to properly assist students with activities 
of daily living, including toileting, feeding, 
dressing, and mobility. 






X 


S5 Ability to implement strategies that encourage 
student independence and participation in all 
areas of development and classroom learning. 






X 


Additions: 









Specialized competencies were developed by the Minnesota Paraprofessional Re- 
treat in January, 1998. They can also be found at — http://ici.umn.edu/para 
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